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CHAPTER I. 

THE SOILS AND THEIR CULTIVATION. 

SAN DIEGO Bay has been known to the world for centuries ; 
San Diego City, for years; but San Diego County, for only 
a few months. It is but a few years since nearly all Southern 
California was generally believed to be a sandy desert, abound- 
ing in cactus, rattlesnakes and tarantulas, fit only for stock 
range, and worth very little even for that It is but a short 
time since even the central part of California learned any bet- 
ter, and there are still many there who retain the same opin- 
ion. Until the isolation of San Diego County was broken a 
year ago, by the completion of the through line of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. system, it bore the same 
reputation in Southern California, that Southern California 
but a few years ago bore in the State at large. It was the 
most difficult of all the Southern counties to examine without 
spending far more time than the tourist or correspondent 
could spare. Its coast line like the Southern coast line in 
general, gave little indication of what lay beyond it, and 
seemed almost worthless without irrigation. The thousand 
springs and streams of its high mountain ranges, where the 
winter rains are always heavy and frequent, and where the 
snow often lies several feet deep for weeks, sank from sight in 
underground channels and deep beds of granite sand, miles 
back from the coast line. This gave all visitors, and even 
many residents along the coast, the impression that the county 
had no means of irrigation. Even those who knew there 
was plenty of water in the mountains could see little hope of 
making it available ; for in the state of isolation from the 
world, in which the county so long lay, the values of land 
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would not justify the expense of gathering into one aqueduct 
several mountain streams, impounding with dams the waste 
waters of winter, and carrying the whole miles away to the 
thirsty lands along the coast. Moreover its arable lands were 
broken into a thousand hills and dales, rolled aloft in table 
lands, mountain valleys and parks, and scattered over a space 
larger than the state of New Jersey. This made it impossi- 
ble for any one to see any considerable portion of it except 
by days of constant travel ; whereas in Los Angeles and San 
Bernardino counties the arable lands lay almost in a body, 
easily approached, easily traversed, pierced by several rail- 
roads, threaded by all the water courses of the county in a 
way that permitted the easy use of the waters, and underlaid 
in many places by artesian water at a trifling distance beneath 
the surface ; all of which made their resources evident to the 
most careless or hasty inspection. In those counties most of 
the large ranchos or Mexican homestead grants in which the 
greater part of the good lands of Southern California were 
once held, were long since cut up and placed on the market ; 
whereas in San Diego County to do so would ruin them for 
stock range, by admitting a few settlers, with little hope of 
selling enough, or at high enough prices to compensate for the 
loss. Consequently, the land-seeker found the best sections 
of the county all closed against him, while most of the good 
government land was already taken by those advance guards 
of civilization, who never fear isolation, hardships or privations. 

No one can form a correct idea of the present values of 
Southern California lands, without knowing how the Califor- 
nians themselves have changed their opinion of them within 
a few years. Nothing is more natural than for the new comer 
to fall into the old ideas, whereas it is from the new stand- 
point that he must examine everything. 

Up to twelve or fifteen years ago the low bottom lands were 
deemed far the most valuable; the uplands or slopes being of 
little use except for stock range and the raising of hay and 
grain in winters of abundant rain. Even six years ago, al- 
though it was becoming generally known that the uplands 
were the best for vines and fruits, especially when irrigable, 
yet in the partition of the large ranchos the bottom land was 
still rated at from three to five times the value of the best up- 
lands. Not only were the bottom lands deemed more valuable 
because the surface was nearer to water beneath, and more 
easily reached by water from the larger streams, but they 
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were considered the only really rich lands there were. The 
uplands being hard and^ dry were often nearly, bare of grass, 
and what there was seemed small beside the luxurient growth 
on the loosi^ sbil of the damp alluvial bottoms. In time it 
was found that the uplands needed only good plowing, and 
thorough cultivation to equal in production the best bottom 
lands; while the warmer nights in winter, cooler days in sum- 
mer, their greater freedom from spring frosts, their broader 
view of the landscape and other advantages for picturesque 
homes, combined with a great superiority in the quality of 
nearly all fruits made them far better for nearly everything 
but com, alfalfa and a few other products. The scale of val- 
ues has^ been quite reversed; the uplands where irrigable, as 
most of them are in some way, being about the only lands 
now sought for fruit growing and attractive homes, while the 
low lands are used more for pasture or ordinary farming. For 
this purpose they are still very valuable, but it is a value that 
has close limits, while the uplands being sought by people of 
wealth in pursuit mainly of comfort and places fit for the 
raising of the choicest and most tender fruits, have a con- 
stantly rising value, the end of which none can foresee. 

Another old time idea that has also gone to the lumber 
garret of the past, was the notion that land that cannot be 
irrigated is good for nothing but stock range. This idea was 
taken from the old Mexican residents who knew nothing of 
cultivation and depended solely for what few things they 
raised upon constant drenching of the land from a ditch. It 
was blindly followed for years by the Americans, who sup- 
posed that six or seven months of clear, warm weather would 
kill anything not rooted in wet ground. As long as water 
was abundant and cheap, the substitution of plenty of water 
for cultivation was so congenial to the tastes of the tired forty- 
niner, who had never bent his back for anything but gold, and 
whose dignity shrank from contact with a hoe, spade or plow, 
that, for many years, no farming or fruit growing was at- 
tempted, except upon irrigable lands. As population in- 
creased and irrigable lands became scarce, moist lands along 
the river bottoms were tried; but it was many a year before 
any one supposed that the dry uplands would raise anything. 
First, it was discovered that these would raise as good grain 
as the low lands, provided there was winter rain enough; while 
in winters of excessive rain they would raise better grain, and 
in some winters of moderate rainfall they would also do bet- 
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ter, because the warmer nights permitted constant growth 
while the colder nights of the bottom lands often checked it 
until the ground was dried out. Even after this discovery, it 
was long before any one supposed that anything of value 
could dven live, much less thrive, upon such lands during the 
long dry summer. But as arable land became scarcer the 
plow crept gradually farther away from the moist lands and 
up the dryer slopes, until it was gradually learned first in the 
North, then in the South, that ground once thoroughly wet, 
then thoroughly plowed and thoroughly cultivated during the 
dry season, will retain enough moisture up to within a few 
inches of the surface to keep alive and in good condition dur- 
ing the longest, hottest and driest summer almost every kind 
of plant or tree that is grown in rows or hills. For some 
things, such as oranges and lemons, this is generally insuffi- 
cient to raise a good quality of fruit. For others, such as 
raisins, deciduous fruit, when the trees are well grown, corn, 
potatoes, etc., it may also be insufficient to produce very pro- 
fitable results in some years. In no case is it quite equal to 
the same thorough cultivation combined with a little judicious 
irrigation. Yet it has been a grand discovery for California, 
and has made thousands of prosperous homes upon lands 
that only ten years ago were passed by in contempt by the 
whole army of land-seekers. This discovery is as yet un- 
dreamed of outside of California, though there are millions 
of acres in New and Old Mexico, and Arizona, where the 
same principle may be quite as successfully applied. But the 
inhabitants of those countries all travel on in the same old 
rut and firmly believe that nothing can be done without irri- 
gation. So that the reader must be prepared to find these 
statements disbelieved anywhere outside of California. Yet 
there is nothing more certain than that the greater part of the 
immense production of California is now raised without irriga- 
tion. And even for such products as must have water for prof- 
itable results, the tendency of the present is constantly to use less 
and less water, and depend more upon thorough cultivation. 
Yet one must be careful about overrating the value of this dis- 
covery, either by applying it to lands on dry rainbelts which 
are seldom sufficiently wet in winter, or by applying it to such 
things as oranges, lemons or many kinds of vegetables which 
for good results must have more or less irrigation on any 
ground upon which they can be grown to advantage at all. 
The arable soils of Southern California, though very varied. 
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may be classed under two heads, the granite and the adobe, 
though there is sometimes a mixture of the two that at first 
glance resembles pure adobe. 

The adobe is mainly clay and is of four prominent colors, 
though these sometimes shade into one another. These are 
dark, light-greyish brown, red and dark brown. The general 
character of all is the same. They are all very strong soils, 
probably standing longer cropping without fertilization, rest 
or rotation than any other soil in the United States. They 
are, however, all hard to work unless taken in the right stage 
of moisture, when they are very tractable, and then if well 
x:ultivated they retain moisture as well as any soil. With suf- 
ficient moisture they raise the heaviest grain, and for some 
kinds of vegetables, such as beets, and for such fruits as pears 
they cannot be excelled. But ..in general they are not as de- 
sirable as the granite soils. 

The granite soils are all formed from the disintegration of 
the soft red or grey granite which forms the bed rock of most 
of the interior hills. If dissolved in water; mica will be seen 
shining in the finest of them and sometimes fine quartz crys- 
tals are mixed with it. With it all is an abundance of vegeta- 
ble matter, but more in a state of pulverization than of decay; 
so that this soil generally lacks that fine rich shade which 
elsewhere is deemed a sure test of goodness. The eye cannot 
be relied upon as a judgie of any soil in Southern California. 
Even that which appears to be pure sand, when well treated 
to seed and water, under the California sun, will give results 
that will astonish the most experienced farmer or gardener 
from any other land. These granite soils run through all 
shades of color between dark red, caused by the presence of 
iron, and light grey, and through all degrees of fineness from 
the fine red soils which show no mica, unless dissolved in 
water, to heavy grey sand coarse enough to make a gravel 
walk. 

None of these soils as yet need any fertilization, although 
some, such as the coarse granite last mentioned, would, for 
many things be improved by it ; and the time will doubtless 
come when all of them will be bettered by it, especially for ^ 
those trees and vines which bear heavily and need fruit of full 
size to be marketable, such as oranges and raisin grapes. 
Scarce any of these soils require any clearing that is at all 
expensive, and no "breaking" such as is needed in many coun- 
tries — a common plow readily turning up the soil ten inches 
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or more after the first rain. Under the pipe system of distri- 
bution which is fast being adopted in the land to prevent wasfe 
of.wat^r and improve its delivery, scarce any of these soils 
now require leveling or any preparation for irrigation. Prob- 
ably nowhere in the United States, can virgin soil be so quickly 
and cheaply prepared for cultivation, while all the expense 
of preparing, watering and keeping* in order does not equal 
the expense of clearing and fertilizing in Florida, 

Though California is probably the only state in the Union 
whqre crops and many other kinds of produce can sometimes 
be grown without any plowing at all, it is probably also the 
only state where rich land often refuses, for no apparent cause, 
to bear while unplowed even a moderate crop of the native 
gr^ss or other vegetation, though the same land when plowed 
will raise anything in luxuriance. Still other tracts may be 
covered with a dense growth of grass or brush and be rich for 
$0{Q.e things, yet may be very inferior for many of the most 
valuable products that can be grown. Hence it may be safely 
said, that from the absence of native vegetation nothing 
can be inferred against the land; while any inference drawn 
from its presence may possibly be delusive in another way. 
Within a few years such wonderful results have been obtained 
by. careful cultivation, with judicious irrigation, that it may 
be said that there is no such thing as poor land in Southern 
California, provided it can be plowed at all and watered. And 
at, the present rate of development of land, but five years ago 
deemed worthless, it may be almost predicted that in ten 
years more, water, climate and prospect will give a high value; 
to land that will require an outlay of $ioo an acre to clear of 
boulders and cobble stones. 




CHAPTER II. 

SAN DIEGO BAY. 

HAVING digested the facts laid down in Chapter I, facts 
common to all of Southern California, and indispensable 
to form a proper estimate of any part of it, you will be prepared 
to examine the least known of all its counties, and judge in- 
telligently of its capabilities. But this cannot be done in a 
day nor in a week. Its approaches by sea show little but 
long lines of dreamy hills rising in tier after tier to the east 
until lost in the hazy blue of the farthest pine clad ridges. 
Its approaches by rail are first over broad open plains whose 
irrigation possibilities have not yet been developed, and whose 
settlement has been retarded by their being held until a year 
or two ago, in large ranchos or Mexican grants. Then the 
road runs for many miles through a canyon which gives no 
idea of the high lands on the hills that bound it, for many of 
the best lands in the county lie upon the top of what appear 
at first to be mere rocky sharp-topped ridges. Then it runs 
through a long valley closed to settlement, and used as a stock 
range; then fifty miles along the seashore, by two or three 
little settlements scarce two years old, and several shipping 
stations that show no indications of the country back of them, 
until the traveler is landed at San Diego Bay, having seen but 
a trifle more of the land than if he had entered the bay by 
steamer. • 

At San Diego one might stay for months without knowing 
anything of any back country. One might see many miles of 
slope and table land rising away to the interior, with soil as 
fine as that of Riverside, with climate far superior to that of 
Pasadena, and with scenery unsurpassed by neither of those 
places. Yet one would also see that water was quite as indis- 
pensable to its cultivation as it is at Riverside, but would see 
no water that could be put upon it, and could hear of no reli- 
able supply nearer than the distant mountains. A man who 
had never before left the county of his birth, might judge the 
whole country of little value and leave as quickly as he came. 
But such is ' not the way to judge of any land^ es!^ec\a.VV^ <:i^ 
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California, particularly Southern California, and least of all 
of the County of San Diego. To see it you must go on a 
journey of many days. But before going inland let us ex- 
amine San Diego Bay. 

San Diego Bay is the only harbor in California south of 
San Francisco. There are several roadsteads, fondly called 
harbors by the dwellers oh the 3hore where a vessel may an- 
chor in fair weather. But by the word harbor^ the great world 
means, a place that a vessel can enter with safety, tie up at a 
wharf and discharge her crew. A place where vessels have 
to hold themselves ready to put to sea at any moment for 
safety cannot be made a harbor by any stretch of fancy or 
government funds. San Diego bar has twenty-three feet of 
water at low tide, and is so smooth that the largest vessel^ 
pass over it during the heaviest storms ever known. During 
the great storm of February, 1878, when the wind reached 
the highest point ever registered by the signal service at San 
Diego, the Hassler, a large steamer of the United States coast 
survey, lay during the whole storm directly upon the bar^ 
taking soundings and surveying the harbor. During that 
same storm the coast line steamer Orizaba had to pass every 
stopping place between San Diego and San Francisco, and 
lie off San Francisco three days before daring to cross its 
bar. At San Diego is often seen what is a rare sight at any 
seaport in the world, a full rigged ship of the largest size 
entering under full sail, sailing all the way up the channel, 
turning around and sailing up to the wharf; all done without 
a harbor pilot or steam tug. And this is done, too, by foreign 
vessels, whose pilots have never before entered the bay. 

The Bay of San Diego is about twelve miles long, and from 
one mile to two-and-a-half miles broad, with abundance of 
deep water for thousands of vessels. It has miles of good 
wharfage front, and is so completely landlocked and sheltered 
that a vessel never drags an anchor or chafes her paint against 
the wharf. The report of the United States coast survey 
furnishes the most incontestable proof of all these facts, as 
well as much other interesting information about it. It is 
certain to be not only the principal port of Southern Cali- 
fornia, but will be the Pacific port of a line of steamers to 
China, Australia and Japan; being some 500 miles nearer than 
San Francisco. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe R. R. 
has come here to. stay, and to make it its Pacific terminus. 
The completion of any of the. canal or ship railroad schemes 
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on the Isthmus will also be certain to secure it a large 
commerce. 

Surrounding this bay are miles upon miles of slope and 
table land of fine quality, lying in almost perfect shape for 
town sites, villas, and ornamental places, where beauty and 
profit may go hand in hand. Mighty hopes have long been 
clustered around these calm and sunlit shores. It took no 
prophetic eye to see years ago that the time was not far when 
they would be the abode of thousands and thousands of peo- 
ple; that the ever increasing tide of climate seekers, who are 
making of Southern California a land such as the world can 
show nowhere else, would soon overflow upon this, the softest 
and clearest of all the climates of California; that the white 
wings of commerce would some day dot the great shining 
sea on the west, on the new track between China and 
America; that the thousands of acres around it free from frost, 
would some day be green with orchards and gardens, where 
the rarest and most valuable of all California's rare produc- 
tions would be grown in the greatest abundance and perfection. 

Years ago the Texas Pacific Road was begun with this bay 
as its western terminus. A city of four or five thousand peo- 
ple arose upon its shore as if by magic. The financial crash 
of 1873 and *74 tumbled the bright fabric about their ears. 
Many were the mourners on the shores of this beautiful bay 
when Colonel Scott and his power failed- them. Many left 
because they could not afford to stay. Still others stayed be- 
cause they could not afford to leave. Many sought the 
back country to wrest from the soil the living they could not 
make upon climate. Many more shook the San Diego dust 
from their feet forever and went to other parts of the state to 
pour out at every opportunity upon the whole county, all the 
spite, malignity and bitterness, which the fall of unfounded 
hopes always breeds in empty heads. Meanwhile San Diego 
settled down to a nap of some twelve years. During this 
time its misfortunes formed a universal whetstone for the 
journalistic wit of the whole State, until people grew into an 
honest belief that "bay and climate" was all there ever was of 
it or ever could be. 

The extension of the great Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
system to the Bay of San Diego, eighteen months ago, made 
a wondrous change. From a city of about twenty-five hun- 
dred, with half its buildings marked ''To Let,' San Diego has 
grown to ten thousand, with the number of its buildvw^^tcv^x^ 
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than doubled, with scarcely a vacant room to be had for lodg- 
ing, though the sound of the hammer and saw is incessant on 
every hand, with electric lights, street railways, and all other 
modern improvements, and with an ever increasing tide of 
newcbmers eager to buy and build. The town site is a rare 
one, rising on a gentle slope, miles long and two miles wide, 
to an elevation of nearly four hundred and fifty feet above the 
waters of the bay. Its soil is unusually good, and there is 
enough of it for a city of five hundred thousand people, with 
villa lots and suburban places almost innumerable. 

Next in size to San Diego is National City, four miles far- 
ther up the bay, also in the full enjoyment of the new pros- 
perity. It, too, has a long and excellent water front, with 
plenty of wharf room in deep water. It is the terminus of 
the railroad, and has all the railroad shops, stores and general 
offices. Its present population, including suburban places on 
the adjoining slopes and in the neighboring valleys, is about 
seventeen hundred, which is rapidly increasing. It is situ- 
ated upon the National Rancho, one of the most valuable 
Ranchos in the county. To the wise liberality of the owners 
in giving about seventeen thousand acres of the choicest part 
of this tract to the railroad, San Diego County is indebted 
for getting it much sooner than it would otherwise have come. 
From the National Rancho have come most of the choice 
products that have shown what the county can do, the lemons 
that have captured all the premiums at the fairs of Riverside 
and Los Angeles, the oranges that took the premiums at 
New Orleans over the best of Florida; while its raisins, olives 
and deciduous fruits are surpassed by none in the State. 

The area of choice land surrounding National City sweeps 
around the southeast side of the bay to the Mexican line in 
almost unbroken slope toward the water, terminating on the 
east in the high rolling Otay mesa, containing some five 
thousand acres of fine land, on the south in the rich valley of 
the Tia Juana River, and on the ocean side in a large alluvial 
tract of rich warm soil, forming the upper end of the penin- 
sula that forms the bay. This peninsula then runs 
northward for several miles in a long strip that shuts out 
the sea completely. Opposite the city of San Diego 
it widens out into a large tract of about twenty-five hundred 
acres, almost divided by an arm of the bay, called Spanish 
Bight Upon the southern division of this, containing some 
eleven hundred acres, and over a mile in its narrowest diam- 
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eter, the most remarkable improvement in the United States 
is now almost complete. A watering place where winters 
and summers are so nearly kllke that it will puzzle the resi- 
dent to tell which he most enjoys, with a rich alluvial soil 
adapted to every kind of vegetation, with all the conditions 
of beautiful and luxurient homes, with the surf of the quietest 
of oceans tumbling lazily on the one hand, and the smooth 
waters of the calmest of bays on the other, is something found 
nowhere else beneath the stars and stripes. Within a year, 
nearly half a million of dollars have been expended in pre- 
paring this for residence. The whole has been cleared of the 
native vegetation, laid out and mapped, and water in abun- 
dance has been piped across the bay. A large steam ferry 
connects it with the main land; a steam motor road carries 
the visitor across it in a few moments, where bath houses are 
so arranged that he may bathe winter or summer, either in 
the surf or the bay, at his pleasure. A $350,000 hotel, first 
class in every respect, built partly of glass and lighted by 
electricity, is under way, everything needed for comfort, or 
conveniencef, for either resident or traveler, is being provided 
as fast as money can do it; and Coronado Beach will soon be 
known as the most remarkable and attractive watering place 
in America, if not in the world. 

The high promontory on the north, known as Point Loma, 
runs out into the sea, sheltering the bay from the western 
winds, has abundance of good land upon its slopes and top, 
but is as yet but slightly settled, though a town called 
Roseville has been laid out in a very attractive and sheltered 
portion of it. When water is piped to it, and the street rail- 
road now in progress reaches it, the southern slopes of this 
promontory will make fine residence property and be in high 
demand. Just beyond where Point Loma joins the main land 
lies the old Mexican town of San Diego, known as "Old 
Town." From here the land widens and slopes more gently 
away from the bay until it spreads out into San Diego 
proper. 

C)ld Town will soon be connected with San Diego by a 
street railroad, which will be extended to Roseville and along 
the north shore of the bay. This will make a continuous line 
of horse and steam motor railroad for fifteen miles around 
the bay. Within some twelve miles of the bay, on the north, 
south and east, there are fully one hundred thousand acres of 
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arable table land or mesa, most of which will in a few years 
be irrigated in the ways hereinafter mentioned. 

From all the shores and table lands around the bay, a wide 
and varied prospect opens upon one, but the best is from the 
high lands of Point Loma back of Roseville. There the 
great ocean, its smooth face unmarred except by the high 
rocky ridges of the Coronado Islands, thirty miles away, seems 
almost to embrace one, stretching so far and so vast, north, 
south and west, with the bright waters of False Bay running 
around one on the north, and San Diego Bay reaching far in- 
land on the south. For miles the placid face of San Diego 
Bay lies shining in the bright sunlight, broken here and there 
by a wharf, ship or sail boat, the plunge of the pelican or 
rolling of porpoises. Along the inner shore lie the two cities 
fast spreading toward one another in a line of houses, and far 
away in the south can be seen the line of settlements in the 
Otay and Tia Juana valleys. Over the table lands that slope 
from the bay, mountain chains rise tier after tier looking down 
upon the vast amphitheatre of ocean up to the high pine clad 
lines of the distant mountains that bound the great desert. 
High rocky spurs studded with boulders, towering peaks of 
bare grey granite, soft grassy slopes and timbered highlands 
roll away skyward into lofty ridges clad in cedar and oak. 
On the south, far away into Mexico, the whole dissolves in a 
hazy mist from which rise in long blue waves the outlines of 
its high mountains and table lands. On the north, over one 
hundred miles away, lie the great snowy tops of the San Ber- 
nardino mountains, and a little to the east of them the yellow 
sides of Palomar swell a mile skyward into a long blue line 
of timber. And over it all lies an almost eternal sunshine, 
unbroken often for weeks by the faintest cloud, and over it 
ever plays a gentle breeze that never fails to fan one, yet 
never loses its temper. 




CHAPTER III. 



THE INTERIOR. 



THE general. character of the coast of Southern California 
is about the same, a long- line of table lands, more or less 
wavy and sloping away from the sea, more or less cut with 
valleys, ravines, creeks, or rivers, or interrupted by some 
range of low hills. This table land, or mesa, as it is generally 
called from the Spanish for table, is the part of the country 
which was last lifted from the sea, and in the deeper valleys 
there is still some salt and alkali, though the slopes and top 
of the mesa proper are very free from it The formation is 
generally sand, gravel, boulder, clay and silt in all sorts of 
alternations beneath; but the top soil is nearly always of fine 
gray or red granite, sometimes both though sometimes an 
adobe, which again is often mixed with fine granite. These 
mesas redich from five to twelve or fifteen miles from the coast, 
and are often found far in the interior as benches around 
some broad valley or plain. Where irrigable they command 
the highest price of all lands. Their value is generally de- 
pendent upon their elevation above the valleys or sea, the 
higher ones being generally more desired, and their value, not 
only for residences, but for fruit growing is constantly rising. 
Over such a table land you pass for some twelve miles in 
going from San Diego to the interior. Some of it looks hard 
and sterile, but nearly all of it is good land, needing only 
good plowing to equal the best valley land. Its climate, free 
by its elevation from frosts in winter nights, is tempered by the 
coast breezes from the heat of summer noons. Yet most of 
it is far enough from the coast to be free from the freshness of 
the sea; and is lifted to a point that gives a grand far-reaching 
view of ocean and mountain. This mesa reaches far away to 
the north, broken by the canyon of the San Diego River, and 
far away into the south to the Mexican line, broken by the 
Sweietwater and Otay valleys. 
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Some twelve mil6s back of San Diego this mesa falls sud- 
denly off about two hundred and fifty feet into a broad valley 
called El Cajon. In and around this valley and its connec- 
tions are some twenty thousand acres of fine rich land. The 
valley land proper is well suited to the raisin grape, and Cajon 
raisins have within four years won an almost national reputa- 
tion, and shown what the county can do. Around the main 
valley and, its branches are thousands of acres of slope and 
small mesa, which are as fine orange and lemon lands as can 
be found, and unexcelled for residence property. 

Having seen El Cajon the average tourist thinks he has 
seen the whole county; for the girdle of high rugged hills by 
which it is embraced gives little indication of anything around 
or beyond it; yet valleys of various sizes lie just over the hills 
on all sides, with small mesas or slopes leading up to the 
higher hills. Six miles up a winding mountain road brings 
us to another broad valley of some fifteen thousand acres of 
fine plain and slope, twelve hundred feet above El Cajon, 
which averages only four hundred feet above the sea. This 
is the Santa Maria, an old Spanish grant. Here again the land 
breaks on the sides into hills, some quite smooth and rolling, 
others high, sharp, and heavily studded with boulders. You 
notice that the roads show plenty of travel, but you see few 
people or houses, or cultivated farms; a feature you may note 
all over the county. This is because the large grants are as yet 
quite unsettled, many of them being still closed to settlement, 
while most of thdse that are open have been upon the market 
but a few months. The land is, however, being fast taken up, 
as you see here and as you saw in El Cajon, but the great ma- 
jority of the settlers are on government land around these 
large grants. As remarked before, these dark chapparal clad 
hills or boulder-studded ridges that seem to bound all that 
is tillable, are full of pockets, little valleys and parks in every 
direction, and in the girdle of hills around this one valley 
are stowed away over fifty farms whose presence one would 
never suspect, while just over the ridge on the right, are about 
four thousand acres of fine plow land, between us and the tall 
mountain of granite that seems so near; the rancho San 
Vicente. ( 

Here you begin to see more timber than on the lower levels. 
The hills and slopes around this valley once abounded with 
great live oaks, but fire and the axe have swept away the 
most of them. But you can see a great change in the gen- 
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eral appearance of the country. In almost every one of the 
larger ravines, and on the larger hillsides, you may now find 
living springs, , which you could . not do along the coast. ' 
Every thing indicates a land of much more rain than you 
have yet seen. And such is the fact, this valley being upon 
the second rain-belt of the county where the winter rains are 
always ample for full crops. 

Leaving the Santa Maria by the Julian road, you pas& 
through a series of smaller valleys, constantly rising one above 
another. Here you find running water in all the little brooks, 
timber increasing, and farms more like eastern farms than 
you have yet seen; in short, evidences of rnore rain even than 
in Santa Maria. Soon the road runs into a larger valley of 
about two thousand acres including slopes and all. This is 
known as Ballena, and is the center of quite a settlement of 
some six thousand acres of which, as before, the surrounding 
hills show no sign. It is twenty-five hundred feet above the 
sea, and about one thousand feet above the Santa Maria. 
Still up we go, passing again through small valleys, and among 
hills in whose hidden pockets whole farms may be stowed 
away, until at an elevation of three thousand feet we come 
into the valley, of the Rancho Santa Ysabel. This is the cen- 
tral valley of the rancho, containing with its branches and 
slopes some four thousand acres of fine land, but used with 
the adjoining hills only for stock range, dairy and cheese mak- 
ing. Here are still more evidences of a heavy rainfall. 
Springs are on almost every hill side, little streams in ever}' 
ravine, while nearly across the center runs a creek that in the 
driest time of the driest year, runs a large stream of the 
purest water. All these surrounding hills like the main valley 
are splendid stock range, affording abundance of feed. In 
fact, the very best feed is in those bad years when the winter 
rains along the coast have been little but light storms of drizzl- 
ing mist. Yet scarce any thing would appear less fit for general 
farming. It will be worth your while however, to spend a 
whole day on that range of high rolling hills on the northwest 
dotted with live oak timber, c nd yellow with ripe wild oats 
and grass. 

Up a long grade the road winds, until some five hnndred • 
feet above the main valley you reach a broad tract of several 
miles in width, rolling and tumbling in great swells of alter- 
nate hill and valley from thirty-five hundred to forty-five 
hundred feet above the sea. Part of this belongs to the 
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Rancho Santa Ysabel, and is still held in stock range, but 
"beyond the rancho line on the government land you will find 
some thirty farms. This tract is called Mesa Grande, and 
contains some four thousand acres of splendid plow land. 
Here too you find plenty of springs and running brooks. The 
farms are still more like eastern farms than those of Ballena, 
a scarcity of rain is unknown, all^ crops and fruits are a 
•certainty, and the farmers have no anxiety except the fear of 
-too much rain. The whole now looks like an eastern coun,try 
with no resemblance whatever to the land thirty miles west, 
and three thousand feet below us; the country from which 
nearly all impressions of San Diego county are taken. 

A glance at the distant sea shows that we are well up in 
the world, but almost as high again in the east loom rolling 
slopes, covered with grass and timber like those of Mesa 
Grande, and topped by dark pine clad hills. You have al- 
ready seen enough of what hills may contain to warn you 
against assuming that you have reached the limits of settle- 
ment. Those hills too are worth inspection. 

Crossing again the main valley of Santa Ysabel we take the 
road to Julian, and again our way leads upward. Through a 
few miles of tumbling hills containing abundance of grass, but 
otherwise of little use, we go where the land again opens into 
valleys and slopes covered with rank grass and scattered tim- 
ber. The proportion of arable land is much greater than 
before, farms open upon every hand, but as before dozens 
more are hidden by intervening ridges. High hills, yellow 
with dried grass, and higher ones blue with timber, still rise 
ahead and soon we roll into the little town of Julian, forty-two 
hundred feet above the sea. In and around the Julian region 
are some ten thousand acres of tillable land, though most of 
it is partly covered by timber. Taking tlie short cut known 
as " Tally's road," from here to the Cuyamaca Rancho we 
soon enter denser timber growing on gently rolling slopes, 
broken at intervals by open meadows clad in deep grass. 
Here you notice in abundance a new oak, much like the 
eastern red oak, though this first appears as low down as 
thirty-five hundred feet. You also find an entirely new live 
oak, stately and shining, with trunk and bark much like the 
eastern white oak. This is the mountain variety of the white 
live oak you have seen lower dowrf, which now disappears. 
Through some miles of oak timber, mixed with an occasional 
pine, we ride until the road suddenly runs out into a broad 
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open flat of several thousand acres, part of the Cuyamaca 
Rancho. On the east the timber now disappears, but on the 
west it bristles darker, taller, and denser on the three tall 
peaks that rise from fifteen hundred to two thousand feet above 
us, the elevation of this flat being about forty-six hundred feet 
above tide water. Once here it will well repay the trouble to 
climb the tallest of these peaks, it being very easily ascended. 
A wagon may be driven to within a thousand feet or so of the 
top. The road winds through rich meadows, and then 
through timber until you reach the "cold spring," a spring 
flowing about one hundred gallons a minute of the purest and 
coldest water. From here the way to the top on foot is quite 
easy. As you ascend, the common live oak of the low lands 
disappears and only the red oak and white live oak are left. 
The " bull pine " whose massive trunks have hitherto lined 
our path begins to disappear, and sugar pines as large as six 
feet in diameter take its place. The silver fir and the cedar, 
bright, stately trees with tall trim trunks, also appear in abun- 
dance, forming in most places an almost solid shade. The 
extreme top is a pile of rocks, the highest point but one in the 
whole county and sixty-five hundred feet above the sea. 
From here on a clear day, one can see with a glass the greater 
part of the southern half of the county, and can learn better 
than in any other way the conditions of its peculiar climate. 

But a few miles from us on the east, the land falls off" five 
thousand feet into the Colorado desert, a sea of fiery sand 
broiling beneath an almost eternal sun, apparently as vast 
and level as the great shimmering plain of water fifty miles to 
the west. A hundred miles away the snowy scalp of Gray- 
back of the San Bernardino range lies like a cloud two miles 
in the northern sky with San Jacinto, but a trifle lower beside 
it; while between' them and us runs the long, lofty chain of 
blue and gray mountains that separate the western part of 
San Diego county from the great desert. Away on the south 
the range continues dark with pine, green with oak, or bluish 
with chapparal until lost in the hazy outlines of the highlands 
of Mexico. From here you can look down on hundreds of 
rolling slopes, golden with dry grass, wild oats or stubble, or 
covered with scattered oaks like some old eastern apple 
orchard ; on hundreds of little valleys and parks with little 
farms nestled in them ; on larger plains, yellow with grass or 
stubble ; on deep canyons filled with eternal shade, but having 
plenty of good land ; and on broad rolling table lands covered 
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with chapparal, but as good land as any. High mountains 
rise in all directions ; some broad backed like Balcon just 
beyond Julian, or Palomar still farther northwest, both almost 
level with our feet, and crowned with forests, breaking away 
in long ridges clad with grass along the backs and sides, with 
dark, timbered gulches between. Others are lower and clad 
only in chapparal, or scattered trees like the great granite 
dome of El Cajon, or Lyons Peak. And both north and 
south, the whole land is tumbling and tumbling in long alter- 
nations of valley-slope and hill, away to the distant sea. And 
now it is easy to see how so little is known of the county. 
Unapproachable on the east because of the desert, from the 
south because no American travel comes that way, only the 
coast line and a little of the northern edge can be 
seen by the ordinary traveler. These beautiful timbered 
mountains, and the long rich slopes that lead away 
from them, and the fine valleys hidden among them, 
show nothing but barrenness from the desert side; while 
from the coast they look by distance even more dreary 
than the bare, rocky hills of the coast rain belt. The desert 
is of course uninhabitable as is that .of San Bernardino county, 
but as we shall hereafter see it is worth more for its effect 
on climate than if its millions of acres of burning sand were 
Illinois prairie ; while the inhabitable part of the county is a 
long slope fifty to sixty miles wide, rising eastward to a 
general level of five thousand feet, forming a rim of the great 
basin of the desert five thousand feet deep. 




CHAPTER IV 



THE LOWER COAST DIVISION. 

HAVING passed directly from the coast to the highest tracts 
of arable land in the county, the reader will now be pre- 
pared to examine it intelligently in detail. He will now un- 
derstand the great difference caused by increase of elevation, 
and distance from the coast; how the good land in this county 
is broken and scattered into a thousand shapes; how a greater 
variety of climates can be found here than in any other 
county; and how a greater variety of productions can be 
raised in perfection. Ask any one of the old stock men of 
Los Angeles or San Bernardino counties where their horses 
and cattle were saved in such disastrous years as 1 864. They 
will tell you it was not to their own mountains that they drove 
them, but to the highlands of San Diego. The reason is 
simple. In those counties when you pass an elevation of fif- 
teen hundred feet above sea level, you leave below you about 
all the good land there is. Here, at that elevation you just 
reach the best; that is, from the old standard of values; a 
standard that for many purposes is still useful. This county 
has ten times the area of arable land lifted into a region of 
certain and abundant rainfall, that both those counties tp- 
gether have; their highlands being generally quite barren with 
a very few small mountain valleys, although the general ele- 
vation of those mountains is much higher than those of San 
Diego county. 

Nevertheless, by the new standard the lower lands here are 
the more valuable for some purposes, because the colder win- 
ter nights of the higher levels do not permit the raising to 
any extent of oranges, lemons, and other delicate fruits, be- 
cause their greater rainfall makes them less desirable for the 
invalid, and because they are less easy of access. We will 
examine first the sections nearer the coast, returning to these 
highlands. 

iJeginning at the Mexican line, at a little above tide 
water, we find in the Tia Juana valley some three thousand 
acres of fine gray granite alluvium, with water but a few feet 
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below the surface, making the raising of all deep rooted veg- 
etation easy without irrigation. This soil which is found in 
all the river bottoms is the finer wash from the interior hills, 
wonderfully rich, and it can be plowed in any condition of 
moisture. It is always fine corn and alfalfa land, excellent 
also for vines, deciduous fruits and vegetables. This valley 
is all taken up with farms. There is no trouble here with our 
Mexican neighbors; the rowdy element that is spoiling for a 
fight being absent on both sides of the line, and the best of 
feeling prevailing. 

The Otay mesa has already been mentioned. Between 
that and the National ranch, at an elevation of from fifty to 
two hundred feet, lies the Otay valley, containing with adja- 
cent slopes some two thousand acres of good land, most of 
which is now cultivated and dotted with vineyards, orchards 
and houses, nearly all done within the last two years. The up- 
per part of this valley is included in the Otay Rancho, a fine 
body of valley, slope and mesa, from two hundred to eight 
hundred feet high, containing some four thousand acres of 
arable land, lying from eight to twelve miles from the 
coast. 

On the northeast, a little farther from the coast, and sepa- 
rated from Mexico by the blue range of San Ysidro, is the 
Janal, a rancho already mentioned, containing about the same 
amount of arable land as the Otay, but with less valley land 
and more mesa and slope. Both this and the Otay are com- 
posed of red granite soil and a brown adobe of extraordinary 
richness, with an elevation of from four hundred to eight 
hundred feet above the sea. Some six miles easterly from 
the Janal, at an elevation of about five hundred and fifty feet, 
lies the Jamul Rancho, containing about five thousand acres 
of arable land, nearly all fine red granite soil. This is 
bounded on the east by a high rocky range from three thous- 
and to four thousand feet high, which like all other such 
ridges, hides a score or more of mountain valleys and parks. 

Between the Janal and the coast, lies the tract of the 
National Rancho, already mentioned as given to the railroad. 
North of this we come to the valley of the Sweetwater, part 
of which is included in the National Rancho. Passing sev- 
eral miles up this valley which contains several thousand 
acres of rich bottom land like the Tia Juana, with long till- 
able slopes on either side, we come to the Jamacha Rancho 
at an elevation above the sea of from two hundred and fifty 
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to five hundred feet. This has some four thousand acres of 
fine fed land, and is about sixteen miles from the coast. 
Over the ridge on the north lies El Cajon. Behind the peak 
of San Miguel, which towers four thousand feet upon the 
south, lie the Janal and Jamul; and over the low hills on the 
northwest lies Spring Valley, a choice ^body of some three 
thousand acres of government land, now cut up into farms 
and green with vineyards and orchards, lying about twelve 
miles from the coast, and from four hundred to seven hundred 
feet above it. 

Continuing up the Sweetwater several miles we pass farm 
after farm, and place after place where good farms can be 
made, and pass as usual numerous farms hidden from sight 
by hills or timber. About twenty-five miles from the sea, the 
Sweetwater bottom narrows to a rocky canyon in which there 
is scarcely any arable land for nearly twenty miles We leave 
the valley on the south, however, and turn north upon one of 
its tributaries along which are several farms and several places 
for others, until at an elevation of twelve hundred feet, and 
twenty-five miles from the coast we reach Alpine district just 
east of El Cajon, a point to which we will again return. 

North of the Sweetwater the coast lands are composed as 
far as the San Diego river, some ten miles in all, of the mesa 
lands already mentioned as lying around and behind National 
City and San Diego, the elevation ranging from one hundred 
and fifty to six hundred feet above the sea. Back of National 
City the slope is very gentle. Back of San Diego the land 
rises at first faster than at National, and then from a general 
level of three hundred feet slopes gently inland. All these 
mesas are bounded on the east by Spring Valley and 
El Cajon. 

The lower valley of the San Diego river, called Mission 
Valley, is well settled and contains some four thousand acres 
of gray granite alluvium, with slopes of red land on either 
side, in all some five thousand acres, all very rich. Some ten 
miles from the coast it narrows into a canyon, which about 
four miles farther east runs into El Cajon. 

On the north side of the San Diego river the land rises 
again into a fine mesa from three hundred to seven hundred 
feet high, as yet but little settled, but containing long sweeps 
of fine land with a climate equal to any. This reaches with 
but few breaks to Penasquitos creek on the north, and Poway 
and El Cajon on the east. 
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Poway is an interior' valley like the Jamul, about fifteen 
miles fronj the ocean and about five hundred feet above it. 
It contains about six thousand acres of fine red land, but like 
everything else we have seen has numerous branches and side 
valleys, not discovered except by special search, which in- 
crease considerably the amount of arable land. Over the low 
ridge on the south lies El Cajon; over the high rocky range 
from three thousand to four thousand feet high on the east, 
lies the Santa Maria; hidden among the rolling hills on the 
west lies Penasquitos Rancho; and on the north lies the 
rancho San Bernardo. 

The San Bernardo, about twelve miles from the coast and 
five hundred to seven hundred feet high contains about twelve 
thousand acres of fine red land with several very thriving 
farms. It joins Escondido on the north and shares largely in 
the general advantages of that large valley. The greater part 
of it is rich mesa and slope, and is above the frost belt of the 
bottom of the Bernardo river. Easterly from Bernardo, about 
eighteen miles from the sea and five hundred feet above it, 
lies the valley of San PaSqual, now well settled and contain- 
ing some four thousand acres of bottom land and slope, all 
very productive and threaded by the Bernardo river. 

Penasquitos Rancho is along narrow valley nearly west of 
Poway about twelve miles in length, and some four miles 
from the coast at its lower end. Its elevation is from one 
hundred to six hundred feet above the sea and it contains 
with slopes and all some four thousand acres of good arable 
land. At its lower end it opens into Soledad, a small valley 
having considerable good land at its upper end. North of 
this are two or three miles of mesa covered with brush but 
mostly good land, and then we descend into the valley of the 
San Dieguito river. • 

Here are some six thousand acres in all of fine alluvium 
with slopes of red land, and then the land suddenly rises into 
ainother meaa similar to the last. In about two miles this 
falls again into the valley of San Elijo, a small valley of rich 
land with slopes of adobe and granite loam and running back 
some six miles from the sea to an elevation of about three 
hundred feet. This again rises into a narrow mesa of red 
la.nd, a part of the Encinitas Rancho, which descends again 
into the valley of Encinitas. Encinitas is a small Mexican 
grant of four thousand acres of which twenty-five hundred 
are arable, consisting of rich gray loam, adobe and red granite 
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soil at various elevations from one hundred and fifty to five 
hundred feet above the sea and about four miles distant. 
Passing Encinitas the land is rougher for a few miles, with 
salt washes reaching up from the coast with fine strips of 
mesa between, reaching to the very coast ; that between En- 
cinitas and the sea being especially fine. 

A few miles farther on lies the Rancho Agua Hedionda 

' lying immediately on the coast and running back some six' 

miles to an elevation of five hundred feet. This contains 

some ten thousand acres in all of plow lands, mostly red mesa 

with rich valley land between'. 

East of this is the San Marcos Rancho, a fine combination 
of valley, slope and low mesa running from six to twelve 
miles from the sea at an average elevation of sijt hundred feet. 
It contains in all some six thousand acres of arable land. 

Joining this on the east and Sari Bernardo on the south,lies the 
Rancho Escondido, generally known on the map as Rincon del 
Diablo, twelve miles from the sea and seven hundred feet above 
it. This. has some eleven thousand acres of fine arable land 
mostly in valley alluvium, smooth plains, and low mesa land of 
fine red granite soil, the whole lying in an almost solid body. 

Between Escondido, San Marcos, San Bernardo and the 
coast the land is mountainous and rough for several miles, but 
scattered around in various parts of it are many settlers in 
small valleys and on mesas. 

On the north San Marcos and Escondido merge in a wide 
range of rocky and brushy hills reaching to a height of some 
two thousand feet and running through nearly to the San 
Luis river, containing as usual numbers of hidden valleys in 
which are dozens of farms. 

Northwest of San Marcos the land breaks away into low 
smooth hills which speedily run into mesa and valley land of 
which there are fully twenty thousand acres, all fine arable land 
lying between Agua Hedionda, the San Luis river and the 
coast, the elevation ranging from fifty to five hundred feet. 
This is largely government land and contains some of the finest 
mesa in the county, much of it commanding a view of the sea. ' 

Included in this, however, are two small ranchos of about 
twenty-two hundred acres each, of which about two thousand 
in each are arable and of fine quality; Buena Vista, about 
eight miles from the coast and about five hundred feet high, 
and G,uajome, same distance and from one hundred and fifty 
to four hundred feet high. 
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THE NORTHERN DIVISION. 

THE San Luis River valley is a long strip of the same gray 
granite alluvium that forms the river bottoms generally 
with slopes of red land leading from the mesas and rolling 
hills on either side. About twelve miles from the coast this 
runs through the Rancho Montserrate, a fine tract of valley 
and mesa containing some six thousand acres of plow land 
from three hundred to seven hundred feet above the sea run- 
ning on the north into the district of Fallbrook. Beyond 
Montserrate the river wanders through high rugged hills for 
some five miles to the old Mission of Pala with valleys and 
low slopes among the adjoining hills, embracing from the sea 
up to Pala (exclusive of Montserrate) about six thousand 
acres of arable land. 

Returning to the coast we find on the north of The San 
Luis the great rancho Santa Margarita, threaded by the 
Santa Margarita or Temecula river, and containing some fifty 
thousand acres of arable land. This rancho runs from the 
coast some fifteen miles back reaching an elevation of about 
eight hundred feet on the south side of the river and on the 
north some three thousand feet. On the south it is nearly all 
high, rolling mesa; on the north of the river a long, low strip 
of fine mesa reaching to the line of Los Angeles county, ris- 
ing gently from the sea for a mile or two, then swelling into 
high hills clad with scattered oaks and abounding in little 
valleys and parks of rich land. Along the river are some five 
thousand acres or more of rich bottom lands of granite 
alluvium. 

South of the river the mesa continues beyond the line of 
the rancho and forms the settlement of Fallbrook at a gen- 
eral level of eight hundred feet above the sea and fifteen 
miles from it. Here are some five thousand acres of deep 
rolling red land, not including Montserrate, which here joins 
it. Fallbrook affords a good instance of the manner in which 
the average tourist and land hunter examines San Diego 
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county. The railroad passes some six hundred feet below 
through a narrow rocky canyon. At Fallbrook the train stops 
twenty minutes for meals at a little station on about three 
acres of ground at the mouth of a narrow canyon up which 
the road leads a mile or so to the high lands above. Ye tour- 
ist alights, looks around at the hills, and then contemptuously 
at the the little bit of land around the station, and sagely 
remarks " So this is Fallbrook eh ? Well ; I don't want any 
of it." 

Northeast of Fallbrook some five miles lies a rich little 
valley of about one thousand acres called the Vallacito ; but 
most of the land from Fallbrook to Temecula on the north- 
east and Mt. Palomar on the east is a succession of ridges 
and mountains, with but little arable land except a few little 
valleys and parks, in each of which two or three settlers are 
as usual, stowed away out of sight. 

Northeast of the Santa Margarita line on the north side of 
the river the lofty hills sink suddenly some twenty-five hun- 
dred feet to form a large amphitheatre known as Corral de 
Luz containing some twelve hundred acres of plow land on 
^which are a dozen farms, but on the north these hills roll away 
in rugged brush-clad ranges to the Lo^ Angeles county line. 
Northeast of De Luz the highlands of Santa Rosa Rancho 
suddenly mount to nearly two thousand feet, rolling for sev- 
eral miles in a charming alternation of grass-clad hills, slopes 
and timber-filled valleys, until the whole suddenly tumbles 
- several hundred feet into the Temecula Rancho. Santa Rosa 
averages about twenty miles from the ocean and contains 
many thousand acres of arable land, the amount of which it 
is impossible to estimate closely on account of its being 
scattered .into many small valleys and slopes, but probably 
five thousand in all. 

Northwest of Santa Rosa the land rises to thirty-five hun- 
dred teet and over and continues on a dark jungle of chap- 
parel mixed with boulders and cut with ravines, with a few 
little valleys and parks, away to the county line of Los An- 
geles. But on the northeast the land suddenly sinks again 
and an open country consisting mainly of broad plains and 
low mesas interrupted occasionally by a range of rocky or 
brushy hills spreads away toward the great peak of San 
Jacinto, ten thousand five hundred feet high and fifty miles 
. away. 

The Temecula Rancho, bounded on the west by the lofty 
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slopes of Santa Rosa and on the east by low open mfesas, reaches 
from the Santa Margarita river, where it enters the canyon 
through which the railroad runs, some ten miles along the rail- 
road. It contains about 10,000 acres of arable land, nearly all 
granite alluvium or red mesa at an elevation of eleven to 
fifteen hundred feet and about twenty-five miles from the sea. 

Just south of the Santa Margarita creek at this point lies 
the Little Temecula Rancho a small grant with some two 
thousand acres of plow land, at about the same elevation and 
distance inland as the other. 

Northeast of this is the Pauba Rancho about thirty miles 
from the coast and eleven hundred to eighteen .hundred feet 
high with some ten thousand acres of fine valley and low 
mesa, also nearly all granite soil. 

Northwest of the Temecula at an elevation of about twelve 
hundred feet and about twenty-five miles from the coast is the 
Laguna Rancho, a long narrow grant reaching nearly to the 
Los Angeles county line and embracing the largest lake in the 
county. Around this and southeaist of it are some five thou- 
sand acres of good plow land mostly red granite and very 
rich. The lake is fed by the San Jacinto river. North gf 
this river and between the railroad and the county line there 
is little but rough rolling hills and rugged mesas with the ex- 
ception of a small strip near Perris. East of the railroad 
however sweeps a great plain of red granite soil, mile after 
mile to the east and southeast broken by smalf mountain 
ranges and rolling mesas. This is nearly all government land 
with an average elevation of sixteen hundred feet. The 
amount of its arable land it is impossible to estimate closely ; 
but including the Cohuilla Valley, Bladen and a few other 
spots that appear before the land rises into the high range 
that bounds the desert, there are at the very least calculation 
forty thousand acres of land fit for the plow. 

This tract is bounded on the north by the Rancho San Ja- 
cinto Nuevo, a grant containing some ten thousand acres of 
plow land, nearly all a broad plain of red granite soil about 
1,450 feet high and some forty miles from the coast. 

Joining this on the southeast lies the San Jacinto Viejo 
with about thirty thousand acres of arable land divided into 
valley land and mesa fifteen to forty feet above it. A large 
part of this mesa like the bottom land is alluvium, the rest of 
it being red land. This rancho lies about fifteen hundred feet 
above the sea level and nearly fifty ntiiles from the coast, is 
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threaded by the San Jacinto river and bounded on the east 
by the high range of the San Jacinto mountains. 

This chapter and the last one include about all the low- 
lands of the county except ' a few tracts on each side of Mt. 
Palomar, better considered under the mountain division. The 
classification thus adopted has been more according to rainfall 
than to actual elevation; and even to this standard it is 
impossible to remain consistent without skipping around too 
much. Thus Fallbrook, Santa Margarita and Santa Rosa 
have greater ' rainfall than most of the other sections men- 
tioned, while San Jacinto is farther from the coast than Bear 
Valley which has a much greater rainfall. Yet on the whole 
I have grouped together those whose climate most approaches 
that of the low lands in general. 

Between and around all the sections mentioned are small 
tracts of various sizes and so numerous that special mention 
of them is out of the question ; though some of them, such as 
the country between Bernardo, Poway and the mountains 
west of the Santa Maria contain considerable fine land upon 
which are many prosperous farms. 

The estimates thus made include otily good plow-land free 
from rocks, stumps or swamps, and not rough land that may 
in future be cultivated when all else is taken up. It must not 
be supposed that all the other land which composes these 
large ranchos is worthless. I have orriitted notice of it for 
brevity, but most of it is good stock range, nearly all of it is 
fair, and some of it excellent. The proportion of this to 
the arable land is often large as in Santa Margarita which has 
in all about one hundred and thirty thousand acres of which 
not over fifty thousand would at present be considered arable. 
In other cases the proportion of arable land is in excess ; as 
in Escondido, which out of twelve thousand eight hundred 
and forty acres has some eleven thousand of plow-land. 

There are also thousands of acres that will be considered 
good plow-land in less than five years that would hardly be 
considered so to-day. To be on the safe side all such has 
been omitted. For instance there are on Warner's Ranehe 
(described in next chapter) some fifteen thousand acres of low 
rolling hills free from rock which can be plowed and which 
will in time make good fruit land. This would bring up the 
arable land to thirty-five thousand acres. Yet as it would 
scarcely be deemed good plow-land to-day I leave it out. 
This plan will be followed throughout. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE MOUNTAIN DIVISION. 

SAN JACINTO, ten thousand five hundred feet high is the 
highest point in the county. But this resembles the 
mountains of Los Angeles and San Bernardino county more 
than the general mountain part of San Diego. It has, how- 
ever, a few valleys of rich land, but none of them are large 
enough for any purpose but stock range and isolated farms. 
The southern continuation of the range for many miles is of 
the same character until near the borders of Warner's Ranche. 
Between the edge of this range where it bounds the desert 
and Mt. Palomar, some thirty miles east, is a large tract 
bounded on the north by the Pauba Rancho and Cohuilla 
Valley and the San Jacinto plains and on the south by War- 
ner's Ranche and the Coyote mountains. The greater part 
of this is a very rough country with numerous bare hills, 
steep, low and ugly, having a few small valleys among them. 
This is also in many years a dry belt; the long and lofty Pal- 
omar cutting off most of the rain that comes from the coast. 
With the exception of a few spots like Aguanga and Oak 
Grove there is here little of value until we reach Warner's 
Ranche. 

Warner's appears on the maps as San Jose del Valle and 
Valle de San Jose. It is composed of two Mexican grants 
lying at the southeast of Palomar with an elevation of twenty 
five hundred to three thousand feet and about forty miles 
from the coast. It contains in all some fifteen thousand acres 
of fine plow-land exclusive of that mentioned in the last 
chapter, mostly gray granite loam somewhat coarser than 
that found in the lower ranchos but of excellent quality for all 
kinds of fruit. The most of the ranche is rolling upland, but 
there is also considerable bottom land. 

The southwest edge rolls upward a thousand feet or more 
in a long line of blue and yellow bluffs clad in grass, chap- 
paral and oak into the highlands of Mesa Grande, which we 
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have seen before. On the south it rises over three thousand 
feet into the pine clad heights of Mt. Balcon, the eastern 
boundary of Santa Ysabel. 

Northwest of Warner's Ranche the long high back of Palo- 
mar runs away to Temecula. Palomar, commonly known as 
" Smith's Mountain," is about six thousand feet high and 
nearly twenty miles long. Its top and sides are partly clad 
in pine and oak, cedar and silver fir. Upon it are some six 
thousand acres of good plow land, fine meadows and little 
valleys abounding upon its top and along its sides. At the 
foot of its western slope, some four thousand feet below the 
top and upon the banks of the upper San Luis river, and 
some twenty-four miles from the segi, lie two Mexican grants, 
Pauma and Cuca. 

The Cuca is a small grant about twenty-five hundred feet 
above sea level, containing some six hundred or eight hundred 
acres only of arable land, but of very fine quality, while 
Pauma, about fifteen hundred feet high, contains some four 
thousand acres of coarser grade than that of Cuca, but still 
very desirable for fruit raising. 

South of the San Luis river at this point the land rises 
again into a broad tract from fifteen hundred to three thou- 
sand feet high, running through on the southwest some twelve 
miles to the rugged hills that look down upon the fair Escon- 
•dido, on the south some twelve miles to the edge of the deep 
-canyon of the upper San Dieguito river, on the east some 
twelve miles from Escondido to the deep canyon in which 
Pama Valley lies nestled, and rising on the other side with 
sudden sweep into the western highlands of Mesa Grande. 

On the southeastern part of this lies the Rancho Guejito 
with some seven thousand acres of rolling mesa and valley, 
all red granite soil, about two thousand two hundred feet 
above the sea and some thirty-five miles from it. 

The rest of this enclosure that at a distance looks so rough 
and uninhabitable embraces a dozen or more valleys nearly all 
connected and having an average elevation of fifteen hundred 
feet, with considerable mesa and slope. This is all known 
under the general name of Bear Valley and contains some 
seven thousand acres of plow land. 

Crossing Santa Ysabel again we come to Mt. Balcon south 
of Warner's Ranche and five and six thousand feet high. 
This is a broad topped mountain with considerable arable land, 
grassy slopes and valleys and timber clad ridges and gulches. 
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On the east this mountain suddenly falls some three thou- 
sand five hundred feet into the Rancho San Felipe. This 
contains some four thousand acres of fme arable land, most of 
it sloping away toward the desert. 

Going up the canyon by way of Banner on the southeast 
we reach Julian and soon come once more to the Cuyamaca 
Rancho which we cross and go southward. The Cuyamaca 
contains some six thousand acres of arable land of which a 
part is included in the valley known as Guatay. West of the 
main peak of the Cuyamaca, among the forks of the San 
Diego river which heads there, are some small valleys and 
mesas with several hundred acres of good land ; but the 
mountains become rougher as we go south and plow-land 
grows scarcer. South of the San Diego river we find no moun- 
tain valley larger than Viej as, which with its branches con- 
tains some twenty-five hundred acres of fine tillable land at 
an elevation of twenty-two hundred feet and thirty miles 
from the coast. 

From Viejas the land falls away toward El Cajon on the 
east in small mesas, valleys and slopes known as Alpine 
District and containing a few thousand acres of plow-land' 
bounded by the deep rough canyon of the Sweetwater on the 
south and on the west by the east line of El Cajon. 

South of the Sweetwater the mountain valleys are smaller 
than on the north and steeper on their sides. Slopes and 
mesas of arable land are also smaller. Pine Valley, Law- 
son's Valley, Potrero, Cottonwood, Campo, and Milquatay are 
all small valleys separated by rough mountains. A few small 
valleys and mesas are scattered among them and in the tim- 
bered range of the Laguna mountains is considerable arable 
land. All this section is on a heavy rain belt and the arable 
land is very fine in quality with excellent stock range be- 
^■ween the tracts. 

Upon the Colorado desert which forms some three-fifth's 
of the whole county are thousands of acres of land of which 
the quality is good enough. Most of it cannot be irrigated at 
all while much of it will some day be reclaimed by the 
waters of the Colorado river. But the rainfall is generally so 
light and the hot winds are so common that cultivation is at 
present out of the question, and the desert is practically 
uninhabitable. For this reason the desert is never intended 
to be included when mention is made of San Diego county^ 
by any of its residents. ^ 
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The estimate of arable land thus far made is a close one, 
rather under than over. It is greater than it would have been 
made five years ago and less than it will be five years from 
now. Yet I have taken pains to estimate it from the present 
standpoint The time is not far distant when settlers will roll 
rocks out of the hillsides and plant trees in their places, when 
hillsides will be terraced for vineyards, and cobblestones will 
be faked from the soil and fences built of them as has long 
been done in the east. But it would not be fair to include 
such lands in any estimate now, though they would add 
largely to the number of acres. 

It will be safe to add to the acreage thus far described five 
per cent for small intervening tracts of which space will not 
permit special mention. We then have as the total acreage of 
fairly arable land in the county in the three divisions about 
five hundred and ten thousand acres. Adding five per cent 
we have in round numbers five hundred and thirty-five thous- 
and acres, which exceeds the amount of fairly arable land in 
San Bernardino county estimated upon the same basis, and 
approaches very nearly that of Los Angeles county, exclud- 
ing in both cases of course their share of desert. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



WATER. 

THUS far the land has been estimated as plow land pure and 
simple. Ninety-five per cent of it needs no clearing what- 
ever, none of it at present needs fertilization, and for many- 
kinds of products never will need any^ It does however need 
water. The ways and possibilities of watering are so numer- 
ous and varied, there is such difference in the distance of the 
undergrounc^ water, such differences in the amount of rainfall 
that it has been impossible within the limits of a reader's 
patience to consider the water question in connection with 
each tract. It will be necessary therefore to treat it gener- 
ally using particular localities only to illustrate some 
principle. 

As we have seen in our first trip from coast to mountain 
top the rainfall increases with elevation. There are four dif- 
ferent rainbelts caused by this change, and the whole county 
is,suhject to its influence. We find, however, other changes 
for \Yhich we cannot account in this way. Thus Fallbrook 
has generally more rain than many other places having a 
greater elevation and distc^nce from the coast; while the coast 
line above the Santa Margarita river has generally more than 
the coast below. Still the general rule is that the rainfall de- 
pends upon elevation, especially where a broad tract is 
elevated. 

The general impression that San Diego is a dry country 
has been caused by the constant publication of the rain record 
of San Diego City to prove that it has the best climate in 
California, to-wit, the driest. An ordinary reader would infer 
that this represented the rainfall of the county. 

The following is the rainfall by seasons for San Diego City 
for fifteen years. This record is compiled by the observer 
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himself at the U. S. Signal Station at San Diego, and is the 
only accurate one yci published. All others are too low: 

YEARS. INCHES. YEARS. INCHES. .YEARS. INCHES 

1871-72 7.18 1876-77 3.65 1881-82 9. 44 

1872-73 7.41 1877-78 ..: ...16.10 1882-88 4.92 

1873-74 14.95 1878-79 7.81 1883-84.., 25.97 

1874-75 5.48 1879-80 .....:....: .14.48 1884-85 8'.60 

1875-76 : 9.46 1880-8J 5.20 1885-86 16.62 

It will be seen from this that the rainfall is very variable. 
Such is the case all over California. The difference between 
the different rainbelts is most apparent in the years of very 
low rainfall. 

The second rainbelt is best shown by the rainfall at Fall- 
brook, where we have a record of the last eleven years as 
follows: 

YEARS. , INCHES. YEARS. INCHES. YEARS." INCHES. 

1875-76.. 17.51 1879-80 2045 188»-84 40.25 

1876-77 8.75 1880-81 11.45 1884-85 ...12,78 

1877-78 24.84 1881-82 12.24 1885-86 26.50 

1878-79 8.52 : 1882-83.... 10.60 

Under this rainfall well tilled land has never failed to pro- 
duce good crops. 

The third rainbelt, best represented by Bear Valley, Santa 
Maria, Viejas and similar elevations within that range, has 
about thirty-five per cent more rain than Fallbrook. 

The fourth, or high mountain belt is best represented by 
the rainfall of Julian, four thousand two hundred feet high, 
and about forty miles from the coast. ' 

We have only five years of reliable report; 

YEARS. INCHES. YEARS. • INCHES. YEARS. ' INCHES. 

1879-80 80.68 1881-^2 29.28 1883-84 61.42 

1880-81. 25.89 1882-88 41.81 

A record of the snow was kept in only, one of these year.s^ 
1882-83, when It was five feet, mjaking seven inches of Vater 
which are included in the 41.31 inches. Reference to the 
San Diego table shows this to be the driest winter on the 
coast since 1877. As a large proportion of the water at this 
elevation is every year precipitated in snow, especially in wet 
years, it will be safe to add about twenty, per cent for snow to 
the other four years. In 1881-S2 there were over five feet of 
snow at Julian in a single storm. This sno^y fall increases of 
course with elevation, and on the high mountains it often 
takes weeks to melt off. Following the analogies of elevation 
from the coast upward it would be safe to add at least thirty- 
five per cent more for the next one thousand feet of eleva- 
tion. It is well known that the precipitation at the Cuya- 
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maca is considerably greater than at Julian. The average 
rainfall is doubtless fifty inches at five thousand feet. 

This high rain belt embraces about forty townships, being 
one thousand four hundred and forty square miles, or nine 
hundred and twenty-one thousand six hundred acres of land. 
As most of this is quite steep hillside with a tight soil, as the 
rain falls very rapidly and the snow melts fast under the 
warm sun, the amount of water that runs off is fully sixty 
per cent. Of the remaining forty per cent fully thirty per 
cent finds its way seaward under ground, trickling out in 
thousands of springs and rivulets which in the mountains 
combine their water into little brooks and run all summer, 
but as they approach the coast sink in sand, or into the soft 
granite bed-rock or old under-ground channels and disappear. 

The drainage of this broad highland area forms seven riv- 
ers which in wet winters often carry water enough all the way 
to the coast to float a large steamboat. They are often im- 
passable for days at a time. During the summer they gener- 
ally sink into their deep beds of sand and under-ground 
channels and cease running above ground except in a few 
spots where a small thread may run for half a mile or so. 
Water may always be found in abundance a foot or two be- 
low the surface of the sand; but generally there is no flow 
above ground worthy of mention until we reach the moun* 
tains, though in years of excessive rain these rivers flow to 
the coast all summer. 

In years of low rainfall the excess above the summer flow 
is only in the mountains, the water though in abundance 
there serving only to fill up the sand and under-ground chan- 
nels Ijelow. In such years large streams pouring from the 
mountains are swallowed up within ten miles or less after 
leaving the steep rocky channels and reaching the sand beds 
of the lower levels. 

The irrigation possibilities of this county are far beyond 
what they are generally supposed even by old residents. The 
lowest rainfall recorded anywhere on this area of highland in 
fifteen years, was at Mesa Grande in 1877, where at an eleva- 
tion of three thousand five hundred feet the fall was twenty- 
four and one-half inches. At Pine Valley thirty miles south, 
and same elevation, the rain guage for the same year gave 
twenty-five inches. Reducing the percentage of water run- 
ning off* to forty per cent we have about ten inches. Twenty 
inches being sufficient for full irrigation we have water 
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enough lost by surface drainage to irrigate four hundred and 
fifty thousand acres of land to say nothing of the amount 
that afterward drains from below the surface. And this for 
the driest season yet recorded. As a matter of fact, however, 
water that will cover land ten inches deep will serve very Well 
for irrigation though it is not enough for the best results. 

The proportion of this drainage that can be secured for irri- 
gation cannot be easily estimated as it is in most cases merely 
a question of what expense the present value of the land will 
justify. There are many places where large reservoirs may be 
made in the mountains to catch the flood waters there, many 
others where they may be made in the lowlands and water 
from the mountains led into them, many others in the low- 
lands where dams may be made to catch the waters of wet 
winters and hold them over for dry ones. 

Several large schemes of this sort are already projected. 
The Hemmet Valley Reservoir Company will build a dam one 
hundred and ten feet high in the San Jacinto mountains and 
irrigate a part of the San Jacinto plains. In time the San Luis 
River will be brought upon San Marcos, Escondido and the 
mesas about Oceanside. The Otay Valley Water Company 
has been incorporated to irrigate by means of a large reservoir 
with a dam of one hundred feet in height the Otay Valley and 
adjoining mesas. 

The Sweetwater Valley Water Company is incorporated to 
build a twenty-five foot dam in the Sweetwater River at a nar- 
row gorge upon the Jamacha Rancho, and irrigate part of the 
Jamacha and National Rancho below, conducting the water 
from the dam with a flume and pipes. This company has al- 
ready made the necessary surveys and begun condemnation 
proceedings for right of way, etc. 

The Land and Town Company has commenced another 
large dam in the Sweetwater, six miles east of National City, 
which is to be seventy-five feet high. From this the water will 
be taken to the best part of their lands below National City, 
and will also supply National City with water for household 
use. 

These three last enterprises in connection with the one next 
mentioned will reclaim four-fifths of all the dry lands within 
ten miles of the bay, and whenever it will be safe to trust a 
flume outside of the American line the Tia Juana may be 
brought in Irom Mexico to reclaim some twenty thousand 
more. 
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The most advanced of all these projects is that of the San 
Diego Flume Company which intends taking the waters of the 
San Diego River thirty-five miles back from the coast. This 
line is now under rapid construction, the two principal dams 
are nearly done, and the whole line is by repeated leveling and 
careful engineering now located <^o the fraction of an inch. 
The Santa Maria Land and Water Company will put in a 
large dam above Ramona to irrigate the lands thereabout, al- 
though very little is needed on that rainbelt. 

In addition to these large systems there are numerous ways 
in which water enough for a few hundred or a thousand acres 
may be had. In almost every valley water may be stored to 
some extent. 

Long, low dams may be made of simple earth as in India. 
These are quite safe up to about twenty feet without any pud- 
dle wall, and can be made by home labor without any engin- 
eering skill. In the higher lands there are scores of small 
streams whose waters may be piped or flumed out. There are 
hundreds of springs whose waters piped into a cistern and 
saved will irrigate all the land one needs. Hundreds of others 
may be tunnelled out and the flow of water increased from ten 
to fifty fold. Water may be pumped or drawn by underground 
pipes from wells sunk in river beds or washes, and horizontal 
wells may be driven into a thousand hillsides and .reach a fair 
supply of water where none now shows upon the surface. 
Artesian water has been found in some places and doubtless 
exists in more. At San Jacinto there are now eighty-three 
flowing wells made by boring into old river beds about one 
hundred and fifty feet below the present banks of the river. 

All over the valley-lands wat<er is easily found at from ten 
to forty feet in abundant supply for windmills or other power 
and nearly all valleys have some wet ground where irrigation 
is unnecessary for any purpose. The average depth of water 
in wells is less here than in the east owing to the different 
formation of the country. Irrigation is also unnecessary on 
nearly all the highest lands, and on the highest rain belt might 
be only a detriment for most things. Many of the lowland 
valleys and slopes do surprisingly well with tlothing but good 
cultivation, especially when the subsoil is clay or red granite, 
which hold water like sponges. On the lowlands generally 
irrigation is however necessary for some things, and on the 
mesas is needed for nearly everything except grain which is 
irrigated nowhere south of the San Joaquin Valley. As a rule 
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^whatever can be done without irrigation can be far excelled 
"by it, provided it be not done to excess and be accompanied 
"by thorough cultivation. Los Angeles county, where they 
have practiced irrigation and cultivation side by side, com- 
bined and separate for many years, upon all kinds of soils and 
generally under abundant rainfall, is the best place to study 
the various applications of the two systems of irrigation and 
cultivation only. Both are invaluable in their way, but their 
proper combination leads to the most marvelous results on 
earth. 

It is not always necessary that irrigation be continued all 

summer. It is not to keep things alive through months of 

rainless weather that irrigation is needed in California. There 

is little trouble in doing that. Many things need no irrigation 

Isiter than June and many more do well enough with the 

ground well wet down by the middle of May. In many places 

where water can not be obtained in summer plenty may be 

had in winter and spring, and in many others where a summer 

flow would be too expensive to maintain a winter flow is easiJy 

and cheaply secured. 

A careful estimate made by the writer places the amount of 
land irrigable in this county by all systems, of both winter and 
summer irrigation (except vertical and horizontal wells or 
tunnels) at about two hundred thousand acres. This sup- 
poses the fivst cost to be not greater than about $50 an acre. 
Generally it will not exceed $30 for the first cost with an an- 
nual cost of about $4. The amount irrigable by wells and 
tunnels and small dams can hardly be estimated at much less 
than two hundred thousand acres more as it is solely a ques- 
tion of expense. 

When we recollect that the greater part of the splendid 
prosperity of Los Angeles County is due to about ninety 
thousand acres of irrigated land it is easy to see what the 
future, will do for San Diego county. And at the ever increas- 
ing ratio in which peopje of wealth weary of eastern >vinters, 
and determined to have a home in Southern California at any 
cost are pouring into it, the development of all irrigation fa- 
cilities is not far ahead. Thus far only simple methods have 
been usecj all through South California. But these have drawn 
about all the water obtainable in those ways and the whple 
south is about entering a water development era that will 
leave the past in the shade. • When that time is complete San 
Diego County will stand in the front line. 



CHAPTER VIII 



PRODUCTION. 



AS might be expected from its varied elevations, distances 
from the coast, different rain belts and varieties of soils, 
San Diego County produces in the highest perfection every- 
thing that can be grown in California at all. The great peculi- 
arity of Southern California is that it is the only southern land 
where all the products of the temperate zone reach their high- 
est excellence side by side with those of the tropics. This 
peculiarity San Diego County has in the highest degree. As 
in California generally, special soils, and elevations are best 
adapted to special products, and only in certain places do some 
things reach the highest excellence. But subject to these 
modifications this county is fully equal, and in some respects 
superior to any of the southern counties. The visitor must not 
infer from the absence of various products in the markets of 
the county that they cannot be raised; for there are various 
good reasons for failure to find them there. Only forty miles 
from San Diego grow the finest apples and potatoes in Cali- 
fornia, yet the farmer cannot afford to haul them to town and 
compete with cheap importations from the north because there 
are not yet enough purchasers who know the difference, and 
are willing to pay the increased price which the difference in 
quality and a four days' trip to town and back demand. There 
is also a sound reason for not finding many things throughout 
the country districts which one might expect to find. We 
have had through railroad connection but a year. Profitable 
shipment by steamer has been out of the question; in short 
there has been no market for lemons, oranges, and all other 
fruits except the local market of San Diego which is easily 
drugged by the fruit raised near the bay. Nearly all the older 
settlers of the county have been men who could ill afford to 
play with anything in hopes of building up a market in the 
future. 

As in the other counties farming too has passed rapidly 
through several transition periods, the best resources of the 
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]and have been but lately found out, and there has not been 
time enough to get orchards and vineyards to the bearing 
period. The greater part of the producers hslve also been en- 
gaged in other things more immediately profitable, such as 
bee-keeping, teaming and other things, and have not devoted 
to the soil the time and attention it requires. Many others — 
far too many in fact — have fallen into the old ways of planting 
and cultivating and have not shown what the land can do. 
The old style of planting corn, potatoes and other things 
grown in hills or rows, was to plant them about one foot apart 
one way and less than two feet the other way. The ground 
was merely scratched, not plowed, and was never touched after 
the seed was planted. If this were irrigated it generally pro- 
duced a heavy crop. So if it were planted on wet ground or 
had enough rain after planting the crop was generally good. 
Gradually the same thing was tried upon the uplands with re- 
sults just sufficient in some years to lead farmers to. bet upon 
the season and risk as little work as possible. Hence one may 
see fields where the crop is not what it should be, from which 
hasty observation might conclude that the fault was in the 
land or climate. 

If properly viewed however the condition in which one may 
possibly find such crops will prove the capabilities of the land 
quite as well as heavy crops would. Given a piece of land 
plowed two inches deep, planted in corn twice as closely as it 
should be, planted so that it cannot be plowed either way after 
planting, and never afterward touched with plow, cultivator 
or hoe. What would be its condition in August after a dry 
summer in any State west of the Rocky mountains ? Have 
we not all seen such fields in all those states ? Have we not 
also seen, perhaps beside it and on the same kind of land, a 
field of corn planted as it should be, nearly four feet apart, in 
rows that may be plowed or cultivated both ways and on 
ground well p4owed and harrowed before planting ? Have we 
not seen the shrewd, industrious old farmer run the plow all 
the more, instead of less, as the dry weather continued and 
perhaps turn in his boys with the hoe ? Have we not also 
seen that same field march through weeks and perhaps months 
of hot sunshine with green banners all flying and untwisted ? 
Have we not also in other corn fields seen the twist come out 
of the leaves within almost twenty-four hours from the time 
the plow had done its work and even before the hoe com- 
menced ? And have we not seen that farmer gather a good 
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crop of ears and fodder while his neighbor who stopped plow- 
ing when the weeds ceased growing had to harvest his with 
his cattle and hogs ? 

Suppose now that in California we find a field of corn stand- 
ing still green three months after the last rain, all tasseled out 
and with abundance of ears set. It is planted less than two 
feet apart, in rows crooked both ways or at least one way, so 
that it could not be cultivated even if one were disposed to 
treat it properly. We see at a glance that it never was half 
plowed and has not been touched since planting with any sort 
of farming implement. Of course it is a wretched failure as it 
would be anywhere east. But does not the fact that it is still 
green, tasselled and has made a desperate attempt to make 
ears under such treatment, prove incontestably what it would 
have done had it been treated as it must be in every eastern 
state to stand a drouth, or in fact amount to anything even 
with enough rain? It is certain that in California all kinds of 
vegetation do far better under absolute neglect than they 
would with half the same amount of dry weather anywhere in 
the east. Can we not safely infer from this what they would 
do under careful treatment ? 

This is not mere speculation. It has been proved here over 
and over again that the same amount of cultivation continued 
during the summer that a Kansas or Illinois farmer has to do 
to keep the weeds from choking out his corn entirely, will upon 
ground suflSciently wet in winter produce a fair, profitable 
crop — and this upon upland dozens of feet from water beneath 
and without a particle of irrigation or rain since the planting 
of the seed. This has been done at Fallbrook over one hun- 
dred feet from water and on a rainfall below the average. At 
Mesa Grande, Julian, Bear Valley and various places fine re- 
sults have been obtained with only half the cultivation used in 
Kansas, and the same principle applied to potatoes and all 
other crops grown in hills or rows has had the same result 

The great mistake made by the majority of California farm- 
ers has been in supposing that if the ground be plowed or cul- 
tivated once after the last rain it will retain moisture well 
enough. It does indeed retain considerable but not enough. 
" It*s as loose as a plow can make it now. It can't get hard 
again if there's no more rain " they think. . 

On the contrary the ground begins to lose at once its power 
of retention of moisture and needs constant stirring through 
the dry season. It is but a few years since the Los Angeles 
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county fruit grower thought that winter was the time to culti- 

-vate, and that when the weeds ceased growing the year's work 

Avas done. Now the successful fruit grower cares little about 

its winter condition, but in summer his plow or cultivator 

rarely rests. Like that of the Illinois corn grower it enters the 

iield one way almost as soon as it has finished the other way. 

It has taken them years in Los Angeles county to learn the 

necessity of this and of course it is not yet fully realized in 

San Diego county. Hence one must not expect to see very 

much done now as it will be done in the future. 

Analogous principles apply to grain raising. The old style 
of farming was to gamble upon the season, by seeding with a 
cultivator or even nothing but a harrow^, the largest possible 
acreage at the least possible expense so as to lose as little as 
possible if the rainfall were too light. As the crop was quite 
certain to be heavy if the rainfall were sufficient, no matter 
how careless the plowing, this style of farming was quite at- 
tractive, especially to that dlass of modern farmers brought up 
on machinery upon which one can ride. It still survives in 
some of the older settlements to such ari extent and makes 
the land so foul with weeds, cheat, wild-oats and mustard, that 
little can be judged of the capabilities of the land by looking 
at the average grain crop there. Vastly different are the re- 
sults where the grain is put in, in the eastern style, especially 
if the ground has been well plowed in the preceding spring so 
as to retain moisture during the summer. This gives far 
steadier and more certain crops, and by its means as heavy an 
average of grain can be raised here as anywhere. The old 
style of careless planting in small holes, tramping in wet earth 
and total neglect thereafter has also kept many of the older 
orchards and vineyards far behind what they would be under 
generous treatment. 

One cannot therefore^ take a flying trip through this county 
and say at once what the soil will do or will not do. But in 
some part or another he can see enough to satisfy him that all 
the greater part of it needs for most kinds of productions is 
work; work such as our grandfathers did and such as must 
still be done to make farming pay in any part of the east. 
There is no state that will respond mOre quickly and gener- 
ously to a well plied hoe or plow than California, and no part 
of it more so than this county. 

Another reason why one will see so comparatively little, 
is, as already explained that the county is but newly opened 
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and its irrigation facilities upon which on many kinds of 
ground profitable fruit growing is absolutely dependent, have 
had no time for development on any large scale; while devel- 
opment on small scales for individual farms could not be 
profitably done until a market was opened. As it is useless 
on such ground to put out anything until one is prepared to 
water it, tens of thousands of acres of the most valuable fruit 
land in the courtty still lie unused for anything but stock 
range. 

While San Diego county can raise almost anything as well 
as any other part of the State, there are some things that it 
can raise much better. It is now conceded at Los Angeles 
and Riverside that San Diego county lemons lead their very 
best. Over and over again they have taken the highest pre- 
miums at the fairs of Los Angeles and Riverside, a thing that 
could not be done except by merit so great as to override at 
once all possible doubt. 

While very few pears have as yet been grown here they too 
lead the coast. The following list of awards to the Kimball 
Brothers of National City at the great exposition at New 
Orleans in 1884-85 is a judgment from which at present there 
is no appeal. If San Diego county in its infancy can win such 
a judgment, there will be little use in contesting it when 
she is older. 

No. 2 — Best collection, ten varieties oranges from ANY 

STATE OR FOREIGN COUNTRY IN THE WORLD — First Degree 

of Merit (Silver Medal and $50.) 

No. 3 — Best collection, fifteen varieties, grown in THE STATE 
OF CALIFORNIA — First Degree of Merit (Silver Medal and 

$750 

No. 4 — Best collection, ten varieties oranges grown in THE 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA — First Degree of Merit (Silver Medal 

and $50.) 

No. 5 — Best collection, five varieties 'oranges grown in THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA — First Degree of Merit (Silver Medal 
and $25.) 

No. 6— Best General Exhibit of Citrus Fruits, other than 
oranges from THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA — First Degree of 
Merit (Silver Medal and $50.) 

No. 7 — Best orange, "Acapulco" — First Degree of Merit 
and $5. 

No. 8 — Best orange, "Creole" — First Degree of Merit 
and $5. 
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No. 9 — B^t orange, " Malise Oval," $5. 

No. 10 — Best orange, "Osceola" — First Degree of Merit 
and $5. 

No. II — Best orange, "St. Michaers" — First Degree of 
Merit and $5. 

No. 12 — Best orange, "St. Michaers Egg" — First Degree 
of Merit and $5. 

No. 13 — Best lemon, "Eureka" — First Degree of Merit 
and $5. 

No. 14— Best lime, "Giant Seedling" — First Degree of 
Merit and $5. 

No. 1 5^Best collection, five varieties, pears grown within 
the limits of PACIFIC DISTRICT — First Degree of Merit and $15. 

No. 16 — Best plate of any variety pears grown in PACIFIC 
DISTRICT — First Degree of Merit and $10. 

No. 18. — Best plate "Hacheya" Japan Persimmons grown 
in the United States — First Degree of Merit and $10. 

The first fourteen First Premiums were awarded to Kim- 
ball Brothers, The last four First Premiums are awarded to 
Frank A. Kimball. There are fully two hundred thousand 
acres in this county upon which lemons and oranges fully 
equal to these can be raised, and in many places even better 
ones are possible, and even on the National Rancho the best 
lands are not yet planted. 

Had the apricots, or raisin grapes of the county been in 
season so as to be on exhibition, they too would have walked 
off with all the prizes. The apricots especially are so much 
superior in flavor to those of the north that no locality now 
pretends to question their eminence, while the raisins of El 
Cajon, the Sweetwater valley and other places have been pro- 
nounced by the best judges the best in the world. And there 
are thousands of acres in every direction where equally good 
ones can be raised. 

Apples, peaches and plums fully equal to those of the 
north are grown along* the lowlands here, but those of the 
mountains excel those of the coast. The same is the case 
with all berries and small fruits. Most of these can be grown 
nearly to perfectfon on the lowlands, but in the mountains all 
that can stand heavy frosts reach their fullest excellence. 
Cherries, raspberries, blackberries, gooseberries, currants, 
strawberries, etc., can all be seen at Mesa Grande bearing in 
abundance large fruit of the finest flavor, and without irriga- 
tion. The same is done at Julian and can be done as low 
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down as Santa Maria and ^Bear Valley. The superiority, of 
nearly all deciduous fruits and vegetables grown in.t;hese moun- 
tains' will in time make them extremely valuable; for the 
wealthy Californian is the spoiled child of luxury and will 
have the best, cost what it may. 

All sorts of fancy fruits grow in this county to the finest 
stage of excellence; the guavas, the Japanese persimmon, the 
pomegranate, and a score of others. Some of these like the 
guava will soon have a commercial value for jelly or canning, 
while others like the Japanese pesimmons, Japanese plums, 
etc., will always be an excellent addition to the list of table 
fruits. The almond is not a prolific bearer anywhere in the 
south, though otherwise a beautiful tree; but the English wal- 
nut has done marvellously well at Agua Tibia, El Cajon, and 
other places where it has been tried, while all varieties of fig 
trees hang full of e^^celleht fruit a,nd often do so without irri- 
gation, cultivation, or any care. Like the fig, the olive thrives 
almost anywhere on the lowlands without care or water, 
though like the fig and everything else it will do better with 
both. Peaches also do very well, though those of the moun- 
tains are much the best as well as the most prolitic. 

Fancy trees, bushes, shrubbery, flowers of all varieties, the 
camphor tree, rubber tree, banana, palms, and a thousand 
other things seen only in green houses in the east grow here 
with little or no trouble, though such things as the banana 
require a place quite free from frost, and also from wind. 

Most kinds of vegetables grow in winter and many kinds, 
such as peas, turnips, onions, beets, cabbage, carrots and caul- 
iflower, then grow the best. The tomato if planted above 
the frost belt becomes a perennial, growing year after year, 
climbing often over a small house and bearing the year round. 
Melons, beans, corn, egg-plant, and similar tender things must 
generally be grown in summer; for though they may live in 
winter the nights are too cool to allow them to thrive. But 
other tender plants like the potato are raised in the dead of 
winter if planted on slopes or mesas above the frost line of 
the valleys. Many products have not yet been tried and the 
capabilities of the land are not yet half known. Nor will 
they be for many a day. because it by no means follows that 
if a plant fails in a certain kind of soil, or at a certain eleva- 
tion, or at a certain distance from the coast, that it will fail 
anywhere else. 

Some fruits here bear ripe fruit all the year like the tomato 
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and lemon. Others half the year like the strawberry when 
well treated, though the strawberry may bear a little all the 
year round. But most things have their regular seasons as in 
the east, though it is often much longer, as with grapes, mel- 
ons, etc. 

There are now growing in the county according to the 
latest returns of the assessor, 58,208 lemon trees, 102,013 or- 
ange, 51,571 olive, 35,086 apple, 26,849 pear, 30,91^ peach, 
3,595 quince, 72,719 fi& 3»3i7 prune, 2,359 cherry, 1,217 nec- 
tarine, 4,:?54 pluni, 93,572 apricot. 

Sari Diego county has shipped in one season the enormous 
quantity of two million seventy-five thousand pounds of 
honey. Immense shipments of wool, wheat, cattle, hides, etc., 
have been made in the past; but the day for all such things is 
over except as mere accessories to other things. The whole 
county is being fast devoted like the rest of Southern Cali- 
fornia to more profitable and pleasant industries and the 
making of homes for climate seekers. . 




CHAPTER IX. 

PRICES OF LAND AND PROFITS OF PRODUCTION. 

THE reader naturally wishes to know how far production is 
profitable in this county, and as the answer depends 
largely upon the price of land we must consider that first 

The reader may be surprised at the small amount of arable 
land in the county in proportion to its whole extent. An 
eastern state or county having such a great amount of untilla- 
ble land would generally be pronounced very poor. Yet San 
Bernardino county is in this respect far worse than San Diego 
bounty, Santa Barbara and Ventura are no better, and Los 
Angeles county with all its wealth is almost as bad. 

The name "Southern California" or "South California" is 
now generally limited to the three lower counties. These 
embrace nearly all the choice fruit-belts and finest climates, 
and all the other advantages which are now drawing such a 
stream of wealthy settlers. Yet these three counties with an 
acreage of about twenty-seven million acres cannot muster 
in all over two million acres which from present standpoints 
can be fairly called tillable. 

But what a two million they are ! Nowhere else does the 
sun shine upon their like; and nothing approaching them lies 
outside of California. Fifteen years ago fully one-half of 
these was considered almost worthless except for stock range. 
To-day that half is far more valuable than the other, and the 
most readily saleable at from three to five times the price the 
other half will bring. A land where such a change of values 
could be so sudden and so great is certainly beyond any ordi- 
nary standard of value. It erects its own standard and com- 
pels all old time political economy and business principles to 
bow to it There is but one South California on earth; a res- 
idence there is a luxury. The amount of its land is limited; 
people will have it; therefore it commands the price of a luxury 
and not of mere farming or garden land. It is quite useless 
to quarrel with these prices, to repeat the ancient joke about 
buying climate with the land thrown in. It is quite immate- 
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rial whether it is the climate or the land. The prices arc 
nevertheless paid and the stream of climate seekers keeps in- 
creasing. These three counties are being settled by men of 
means, some impaired in health, but most of them simply 
tired of the long struggle with snow, blow, ice, slush, etc., in 
the east. These have been coming so long in such constantly 
increasing force, so many of them are delighted with the land, 
buy, build and do all they can to induce their friends to do 
the same, that climate now forms a solid basis of values with 
the advantage of being quite unchangeable except by some 
grand convulsion of nature. Such climate beneath the flag 
of the United States is an article whose supply is limited yet 
with an ever increasing demand. Those who are fast build- 
ing towns on lately bare plains, and perching fine houses on 
slopes and mesas that nobody would have a few years ago, 
have come here mainly for climate. The soil and its capa- 
bilities are of secondary importance. If a beautiful place 
under a fine climate can be made profitable so much the bet- 
ter; but if it cannot, no matter; the residence and its. climate 
must be had. 

Two consequences necessarily arise from this kind of settle- 
ment. First, higher prices than the land might seem to justify 
as mere farming or gardening land. Second, a large amount 
of production often experimental, often fancy and even ex- 
travagant, which is of course unprofitable. From this a visi- 
tor too often infers that the prices of land are too much in- 
flated and that all production is necessarily expensive. 

The limited amount of land and the steadily increasing de- 
mand for it sufficiently settles the question of inflation. If such- 
conditions do not create value there is no such thing as intrin- 
sic value, and every value rests only upon fancy. 

While farming and fruit raising often cost a little more than 
in some parts of the east, they cannot be called expensive and 
certainly are profitable where conducted on any business prin- 
ciples. So many experiments have had to be made, and so 
much trouble has been had with transportation facilities, com- 
mission merchants and various other things that production 
has not always been profitable in the past. But a great change 
has of late taken place. Until two years ago not an orange 
from California went east of the Rocky Mountains. Railroads 
suddenly concluded that living rates were better than prohib- 
itory rates and a reduction started shipments. In 1885 twelve 
hundred car-loads found a ready and paying market from St, 
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Paul to St. Louis and far to the east of both. In 1886 the 
shipment has been lar greater and regular fruit trains are now 
run on express time to the east. Before this the only market 
was San Francisco which of course was easily glutted. More- 
over the finer varieties of oranges had not been long enough 
planted to produce much and the proper mode of cultivating 
even the old trees had but just been discovered. It was much 
the same with lemon growing, with the additional disadvan- 
tage of not knowing how to preserve lemons until the foreign 
lemons were out of the eastern market — a thing just discov- 
ered within two years and now a complete success. Raisin 
growing has gone through much the same stages. Growers 
had to learn how to prune, to irrigate, to cultivate, to pick, to 
pack, to label and to market, and had to learn it all from their 
own experience. Few people have ever learned so rapidly as 
the fruit growers of Southern California, and although some 
things remain to be known four-fifths of the work is done. In 
growing, picking, packing, selling, etc., as well as canning, wine 
making, drying or curing of any kind the present now. has the 
experience of the past without the expense of the education; 
and the orchards and vineyards of Southern California are 
now among the most profitable of the world, the yield of many 
of the older ones now almost surpassing belief. Space will 
permit no tables of estimates of profits. They can be found 
in a hundred emigration documents, and if the reader will take 
the pains to annex qualifications which a moderate amount of 
experience and common sense will readily suggest he cannot 
be misled by them. The most extravagant of them is gener- 
ally literally true, but may represent especially favorable con- 
ditions. All of them represent work and sound business prin- 
ciples to which they are generally due more than to peculiar 
conditions. You will find no land where work is more indis- 
pensable to success than here and none where it will bring the 
same heaping measure of results. Where you see unprofitable 
farming or fruit raising you will nearly always find a man who 
came to California to make money without work, or who hav- 
ing means to hire labor has plunged into some new thing on 
too large a scale instead of feeling his way, or who loaded with 
eastern conceit has disregarded the experience of others, or one 
who has run a ranch as a baby would run a candy shop. 

Ordinary farming is in such a transition state, so many of 
the effects of the old systems still remain, that a newcomer 
who is not careful in his observations may get very wrong im- 
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pressions. The great effort of the old time farmer was to make 
money at farming; not a living with a little money over, as 
TOost successful farmers do the world over, but money and 
plenty of it. And this was of cpurse to be done with the least 
possible amount of work. There can be but one result of 
such farming anywhere and this state is no exception to the 
stern laws of nature. On the other hand there is no state 
where the four first requisites of successful farming — diversifi- 
cation of products, hard work, close economy, and strict atten- 
tion — produce more certain or fuller results. Nowhere else 
will the same acreage produce such a variety and quantity as 
on the irrigated lands of Southern California. Even where 
the whole tract cannot be irrigated fine results can be secured. 
Ten acres of land with the water that an inch and a half pipe 
will carry from a stream, spring or ditch, and the work that a 
successful gardener in the east puts upon ten acres will with 
thirty acres of dry land outside, not only support a family, but 
leave more money over than the best one hundred and sixty 
acre farm east of the Rocky Mountains. Three acres in alfalfa 
well irrigated, will keep two milch cows, a dozen hogs and a 
score of chickens the year round with all their increase. Half 
an acre more will raise all the vegetables a large family can 
use in a year, while the rest in raisin grapes, fme oranges, or a 
dozen other varieties of fruits will yield a fair income. On dry 
lands outside of this, thorough plowing without irrigation will 
raise plenty of the best hay which is made of grain cut in the 
dough or milk; also olives, apricots, wine grapes, figs, and 
many other things that bear well with cultivation alone. Irri- 
gation will of course improve the yield of all such fruits espec- 
ially in some years, but very little water is needed and fair 
results may be had without any. Many things that are sure 
to be profitable in the future are very easily raised. The olive 
for instance grows on dry land with very little attention, is a 
hardy, prolific, and steady bearer, and outlives its owner*s 
family. As soon as enough are grown in the vicinity to sup- 
ply an oil press the profits are large and constant. Pickled 
when ripe they form an article of food which the whole family 
soon learns to like, as substantial as potatoes and infinitely 
better to the taste than the foreign olives, which are pickled 
green to preserve a stylish color. It is a tree whose value is 
daily becoming more striking; and as a standby for the fu- 
ture, as a thing to work in with other products with scarcely 
any trouble and to use unirrigable lands, its value in the future 
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can scarcely be estimated. To run through the list of trees, 
vegetables, grains and berries that can be grown here with 
their special modes of cultivation and their profits, would take 
a volume. Suffice it to say that about everything can be 
raised in San Diego county that can be grown in the temper- 
ate zone at all with many of the best products of the tropics. 
The profits will depend upon the industry, attention and busi- 
ness capacity of the producer. 

Many things outside of common farming and fruit-growing 
have been raised at great profit in San Diego county and 
many of them may still be raised to advantage in connection 
with other things. In nearly all parts of the county there is 
an abundance of bee pasture. Apiaries need little or no care 
except during working time and in most years are very pro- 
ductive. Abundance of stock range, generally public land, lies 
outside of most of the arable tracts and is used by many to 
keep a few head of stock, which can be done with very little 
trouble. Abundance of goat pasture lies on the hills which 
are easily fenced in, and a cross of the Angora with the com- 
mon goat makes excellent meat. Large numbers of sheep 
have been raised at a good profit, but raising them on a smalt 
scale as in the east has not yet been attempted. It can however- 
be done much better here, as it is never necessary to protect 
sheep from the weather and they thrive well upon the native 
grasses and are easily fenced in. There is no better country 
for raising hogs and chickens, none where they pay any better 
when half cared for, and none where they can find more feed' 
for themselves. Hogs can be raised well upon alfalfa hay 
and will harvest a stubble field until the last head of grain is 
gleaned. 

The farmer here has many advantages over the eastern^ 
farmer. He needs no out-buildings except a roof for his 
horses and cover for his wagon and machinery, more to pro- 
tect it from the sun than from the rains. Grain stands ripe for 
months with no danger of sprouting, moulding, falling, or 
shelling, safe from rain, hail, wind-storms or lightning. The 
farmer needs little fire-wood except for cooking, has no " fall 
work " to do, no winter to get ready for, except to plow and, 
sow. He has twice the amount of fair weather in which to 
work that the eastern farmer has, and need never work from 
daylight to dark in hot weather to get his hay or other crops 
out of danger of rain. If he will only work well and work stead- 
ily and not put off things for days because there is plenty of; 
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fine weather ahead, he will have more and better food to eat, 
a better home, and more money to spend in luxuries with 
much less actual work and le5s worry than the farmer in any 
other country. 

The great and overwhelming advantages however that San 
Diego now has for one who is determined to live in South 
California is the very low price of land compared with prices 
farther north. Especially is this true of irrigable lands. 
Thousands of acres of land exactly like that which at River- 
side brings with a water right $300 an acre unimproved and 
at Pasadena $500 an acre, may be had here for one-third of 
those sums. The mountain lands too and the moist valley 
lands that need little or no irrigation are far cheaper than 
elsewhere. This difference in price is a necessary consequence 
of the late opening of the lands to settlement and of course it 
is a difference that cannot last long. 

Prices of land in this county vary so with locality, rainfall 
and irrigation facilities that it is quite useless to attempt to 
give any scales. Suffice it to say that there is enough from 
$10 an acre up to $150 to suit any purse. $150 an acre with 
a perfect water right is now the outside figure for the choicest 
locations and there is little held at over $100. Plenty of fine 
land may yet be had at $50, and in the mountains the surest 
land in the world for crops may be had for $20 to $40, and 
even as low as $10 in remote places. 

The experience of the last ten years shows that there is no 
such thing as a fall in prices of good fruit land in Southern 
California. Town lots may probably shrink even in a grow- 
ing city as they do elsewhere in growing cities, but the price 
of good fruit land and fine residence property is steadily up- 
ward. This results necessarily from the steadily increasing 
demand and the limited supply. Town lots in abundance can 
be laid out for years to come, but the acres that make beauti- 
ful places surrounded with varied and luxuriant vegetation, 
and the acres that yield the enormous crops of the world's 
finest fruits are rapidly going and cannot be replaced. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE CLIMATE. 



SAN DIEGO county bears the same relation to California, 
that California does to the United States, being a land of 
climates within a land of climates. Almost side by side lie 
nearly all the varieties that distance from the coast, elevation 
above the sea, elevation above valleys, mountain enclosure or 
open exposure combined with almost constant sunshine, can 
make. In winter the tender banana ripens its fruit and 
people bathe but forty-five miles from where the snow often 
lies ten feet deep in the dark fringe of pines in the eastern 
sky ; and the sun shines bright but twenty miles from where 
the sky is dark with clouds that shed more rain and snow 
than is generally seen in the eastern states. 

It is unanimously conceded by its most envious neighbors 
on the north that this county has the best climate of the state. 
This is not caused by its more southern position alone but 
also by the wide inward sweep of the coast to the east. The 
effect of this, which gives Santa Barbara such a different 
climate from that of San- Francisco, is continued to the lower 
line of the state giving San Diego county the same advan- 
tage over Los Angeles county that Los Angeles county has 
over Santa Barbara county. A much less rainfall along the coast 
and a far greater number of clear days in winter is an impor- 
tant result of this, but is by no means the most important. 
Without perceptibly increasing the heat of summer it removes 
the land farther from the influence of the cold ocean current 
that, coming down the northern shore, makes the summer 
wind so cold at San Francisco, and causes the heavy fogs that 
hang along the upper coast. What is left of that current passes 
San Diego far out at sea just near enough to cool off* the hot 
air flowing over westward in an upper current from the Colo- 
rado desert and send it back in an under current just cool 
enough for comfort and drier than the land breezes of the 
Atlantic coast. What few fogs there are — and there is 
scarcely any sea coast without some — come at night and 
generally vanish with the first burst of sunlight over the east- 
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ern mountains, while the sea breeze has little of 
the dampness of that of the upper coast. The effect 
of this is seen at once in the growing of some kijids 
of fruit. Even in Los Angeles county good oranges 
and lemons cannot be grown within ten or twelve miles of 
the coast. But the oranges and lemons that swept away so 
many prizes at the New Orleans Exposition were gr6wn 
within six miles of San Diego Bay and many of them within 
half a mile of it ; the only exception being a few which were 
grown about fifteen miles back, between the Janal and 
Jamul. Within half a mile of the bay at National City n>ay 
be seen groves of olives as clear and bright as in the interior, 
which only one hundred and fifty miles north would be half 
black with scale caused by the dampness of the sea. 

Subject to these modifications in its favor and to special 
modifications caused by altitudes, etc., as before explained, 
the climate of San Diego county is that of Southern Cali- 
fornia in general, of which the main characteristics are : 

1st. Warm winters. 

2d. Dry summers. 

3d. Cooler summers than are found elsewhere on the same 
latitude, and on account of the unfailing sea breeze, summers 
much more comfortable than can be found on the Atlantic 
coast even of the Middle States. 

4th. An atmosphere much drier in winter than is found in 
summer on the Atlantic coast and as dry in summer as is 
consistent with a good growth of vegetation. 

5th. Absolute freedom from malaria of any kind except 
where locally caused by excessive irrigation or foul cities. 

6th. Absolute freedom from cyclones, tornados or dan- 
gerous winds of any kind; and entire freedom from lightning, 
thunder-storms and cloud-bursts, except occasionally upon 
the deserts and highest mountains. 

7th. A climate where many children's complaints, such as 
the bowel complaint of the dreaded "second summer," are 
quite unknown, and nearly all others, such as measles, scarlet 
fever, etc., are very rare and very much modified. 

8th. A remarkable freedom from insect pests of all kinds, 
except where locally caused, as mosquitos around open water- 
tanks, or fleas around ill -kept places. 

9th. Cool nights in summer, caused by the rapid radiation 
of heat from the earth through the dry air. 
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loth. Warm days in winter from the opposite cause — the 
more rapid transmission of the heat rays through dry air. 

Tables of temperature as generally used to show what the 
climate is, give little idea of the winter weather of Southern 
California. Neither average temperatures nor the lowest 
ones are of much use. There is l^re no such thing as a "cold 
snap" such as is known in Florida. There it is the edge of a 
"polar wave" from the north and it may freeze all day. Here 
a "cold snap" is only a series of unusually cold nights caused 
by dry winds from the desert. The per centage of moisture 
in these winds runs as low as five per cent, and the earth's 
loss of heat through air so dry is necessarily very rapid. 
When these winds come at the time when the nights are the 
longest, and especially when the high mountains through 
whose passes they come are clad in snow, the long continu- 
ance of the rapid radiation may lower the temperature a few 
degrees below the freezing point. But this will happen only 
in the two or three hours before sunrise. Then the reverse 
process begins and the sunlight falling through the dry air 
raises it to a pleasant temperature in two hours. Cold weather 
therefore on the lowlands can happen only at night and only 
on a clear night. In such case the succeeding day is sure to 
be clear and consequently w^arm. This daylight temperature, 
however, is subject to a great modification which tables of 
temperature never show. It is only in the bottom of valleys 
or on great plains surrounded by mountains that it thus falls. 
On nearly all the high slopes around the valleys and plains, 
and on all elevated table-lands along the coast the tempera- 
ture will be at daylight from ten to twenty-five degrees higher 
than it will be one hundred or two hundred feet below; there 
being a warm belt which is much less affected by radiation; 
the loss of heat being largely supplied in some way not yet 
fully understood. Here even a white frost is generally un- 
known while freezes and spring frosts are quite impossible. 

Winter being in California called "the rainy season," an 
impression goes abroad that it is a season of rain. It is quite 
the contrary. From first to last rain, a period of about six 
months, the number of clear and fair days always exceeds that 
of an equal period east of the Mississippi river, whether 
taken in winter or summer. Too often there is not rain 
enough on the lowlands for a full growth of grass or grain, 
and not more than once in twenty years is there too much. 
Government tables of rainfall generally count as "rainy" all 
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days on which xain falls, whether the fall be by day or night 
Fully three-fourths of the rainfall is at night and on the 
lower rainbelts is almost invariably followed by fair or half 
-clear days, sometimes having occasional light showers, but 
generally half clear until sun-down when the sky again closes 
in for work. So that winter instead of being a season of rain 
is merely the season when it may rain, as distinguished from 
the six months when it is quite certain not to rain enough to 
speak of 

The noon temperature of the clear days in winter is gen- 
erally from sixty to seventy degrees on the coast and from 
sixty-five to eighty degrees in the interior. The noon tem- 
perature of the rainy days is about the same in both, places, 
from fifty-five to sixty-five degrees, generally about sixty 
with little or no fall of the mercury, during the night unless 
the sky clears. The lowest mid-day temperature recorded at 
the U. S. Signal Station at San Diego during eight years is 
fifty-one degrees, and this but once. In those eight years 
there were but twenty-one days when the temperature at 
noon was not above fifty-five degrees. During that time there 
have been but six days when it was lower than thirty-six de- 
grees at any time of the night, and but two when it reached 
thirty-two degrees, the lowest point ever reached there. On 
one of these two days the mercury rose to fifty-one degrees 
at noon and on the other to fifty-six. This was in the great 
"cold snap" of December 1879. One hundred feet higher up 
the slope from where this record was taken it would not have 
been lower than forty degrees at the lowest point; while on 
the mesa eight miles back of town and five hundred feet 
above the bay and the surrounding valleys it would have been 
about forty-five degrees at daylight and seventy degrees at 
noon. 

"If the winters are so warm what must the summers be?" 
remarks Old Wisdom sweltering under the damp air of the 
east. 

"I'd like to come and see you but it's as hot here as I can 
stand," wrote a very intelligent gentleman in St. Louis during 
the hot spell there last July to a friend in San Diego. 

Such ignorance is quite natural. The writer himself moved 
here only for the winters expecting to pay a fearful price for 
the luxury when summer came. Nothing in California sur- 
prised him so much as the summers of San Diego county, and 
if he had to spend three months east he would take the win- 
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tef for the trip rather than the summer, so far as mere ex- 
change of comfort is concerned. The reason is quite simple. 
The cool ocean current that makes San Francisco uncomfort- 
ably cold in summer makes this far southern coast comforta- 
bly cool. Sixty miles from the sea just over the high moun- 
tain range lies the great basin of the Colorado Desert, with its 
eight thousand square miles of fiery sand sending aloft, under 
an almost eternal sun a daily column of hot air containing 
scarcely five per cent, of moisture. This cannot .flow over 
upon Arizona, for there is a rising column of air quite as hot 
and much larger; nor on the north, for there the great Mojave 
desert of San Bernardino and Los Angeles counties has the 
same effect. Nor can it flow out on the Gulf of California, for 
it is too narrow to receive all that hot air with that of Sonora 
and the west side of the peninsula of Lower California coming 
in before it. It must flow out over some cooler stratum of air 
and this is found in any considerable extent only on the west. 
Over it goes in a vast upper current toward the sea, causing" 
by its rising a suction equally great below. Once over the 
cool surface of the sea it loses its heat and quickly descends 
to return in an under current to supply the place, of the air 
still rising from the desert and the western slope of the land. 
Hence the sea breeze is here no sea wind laden with moisture. 
It is a dry breeze partly moistened close to the coast by its 
contact with the sea but drier above. A few miles inland the 
upper and drier strata become more mingled with the others, 
and the consequence is an air so dry that strips of meat two 
inches thick hung up in the breeze quickly cure without either 
salt or smoke. Even on the coast there are no damp walls, 
damp bed-clothing, rusting of guns, etc., as there are on the 
Atlantic, and thick strips of meat and fish will cure in the air 
though not so quickly as a few miles inland. 

Every one who has traveled in the dry air countries or has 
marked the difference between a damp, hot day and a dry, hot 
one in the east knows the effect of dry air in hot weather. 
Cool nights follow of course from the rapid radiation; the 
backbone of the hottest day is broken at four o'clock, by six, 
it is pleasantly cool, and by nine cool enough for blankets. 
More rapid radiation of heat from the body and faster evapor- 
ation of perspiration and consequent absorption of heat from 
the skin also follow, and all the depressing effects of hot, damp 
weather are absent. On the very hottest of days one who has 
nothing to do but seek comfort can always find a luxurious 
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coolness in the shade and breeze; while horses do more work 
than in the east and men work in the harvest field without 
suffering and without the slightest danger of sunstroke. 

In the interiqr any given day will of course be warmer at 
noon than on the coast. Yet even there the number of sum- 
mer days when the mercury does not pass seventy-five degrees 
is surprising. At Oakwood U. S. station at Fallbrook, four- 
teen miles from the coast and seven hundred and seventy feet 
above the sea the thermometer in five years reached one hun- 
dred degrees but twenty-three times, and ninety-five degrees 
but twenty-nine times, (exclusive of the other twenty- three 
times.) This fairly represents the heat of the interior. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the climate, next to 
the entire absence of hydrophobia, is the entire absence of dan- 
gerous winds and the almost entire absence even of unpleas- 
ant ones. The highest wind ever registered at the U. S. Sig- 
nal Station at San Diego was but forty miles an hour and that 
but once. During the eight years the record has been kept 
the wind exceeded twenty miles an hour but one hundred and 
fifty times. Of these one hundred and fifty there were but 
forty-seven over twenty- five miles an hour, but thirteen over 
thirty, only five above thirty-one, and but one over thirty-six. 

Summer produces here no such bowel complaints or fevers 
as it does in the east. The entire absence of malaria, where 
not locally caused, makes one doubt whether one ever owned 
a liver. Gravel and all other kidney diseases, with rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, etc., are quite unknown even in the old settled 
places and very much modified or cured in cases that have 
come here with them; while catarrh is quite certain to disap- 
pear and hay fever is never known to return even to an old 
victim. 

It is by many supposed that a climate so free from cold niust 
abound in all sorts of reptiles and insect pests. It is however 
quite the reverse. Various reptiles are found but it takes .a 
considerable search to see one, and the number of persons 
annually injured in the whole State by poisonous reptiles or 
insects of all kinds does not equal the number annually killed 
in most eastern states by hydrophobia alone. 

Neither yellow fever nor cholera has ever made a lodgment 
here, nor is there any special complaint of any kind peculiar 
to the climate. The effect of climate on lung and throat 
troubles is too long to discuss here, but the reader may find a 
whole chapter on it in my " Southern California." 
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There is after all no better test of a desirable climate than 
the number of days one can spend out of doors. The follow- 
ing record kept by the writer for his own information during his 
first winter in California, is extraordinary for a country where 
one can live and raise anything. Yet it was the unusually 
good season of 1875-76, when six thousand acres of wheat in 
El Cajon, scratched in with a harrow, yielded an average of 
twenty bushels to the acre, and the honey crop and other crops 
were immense. The record was kept in EI Cajon, to see how 
many days could be spent out of doors in hunting, etc. From 
first to last rain, one hundred and fifty-nine days, there were 
one hundred and twelve days warm and clear. Noon tem- 
perature sixty-five to seventy-five degrees. There were thir- 
teen days cloudy but warm; clear and cool, eight days; cloudy 
and cool, six days. Noon temperature of cool days fifty-five 
to sixty-five degrees. Rainy all day, ten; showery, ten. The 
lowest noon temperature was 55 degrees. The days marked 
"showery" were days of clearing-up showers after rainy 
nights, and were exactly like " April showers " at the East; 
days when one could not venture out for a whole day, or per- 
haps a ivhole half day, but could still spend one-half the day 
out-of-doors. Here were one hundred and thirty-nine out of 
one hundred and fifty-nine days that one could spend entirely 
out-of-doors, and but ten days that one need spend wholly 
within. And this in a year wetter than two-thirds of the 
years in all Southern California. Of course all the rest of the 
year one could spend the whole day out-of-doors. 




CHAPTER XI. 

LAND, SETTLEMENTS, ETC. 



AS might be expected about all the best government land 
has been taken up, although a little arable land still re- 
mains in some sections. But the opening of the country by 
the railroad has brought upon the market considerable land 
hitherto held in large unbroken tracts, so that one can now 
find almost any kind at any price from $10.00 an acre upward. 
It is not the object of this work to advise the settler where 
to go but merely to give him facts from which he can draw 
his own conclusions. Suffice it to say that by far the greater 
part of every tract now upon the market is first-class so far as 
mere quality is concerned. Some parts may in some years be 
too dry, others too wet in some other years, some warmer in 
summer than others, some colder in winter. The settler must 
decide for himself what elevation will suit him best as well as 
the character of soil best adapted to the special kind of farm- 
ing he intends. Upon such points he may find plenty of 
reliable information here. It is impossible for any one of 
common sense to get swindled here upon land as in Florida, 
It all lies open ; you can inspect it nearly all from a buggy ; 
you can see its situation, commercial importance and future 
prospects from a dozen hilltops ; it will not as in Florida be 
hemmed in with swamps and pines, but hundreds of square 
miles of ocean, plain, slope, table-land and distant mountains 
over which the eye can wander at a glance will be its bound- 
aries. Every foot of it that can be plowed will be richer 
without fertilizing than Florida is with it ; its climate you can 
determine from the principles already given, and its product- 
ive powers you can see illustrated some where close at hand. 
You cannot get cheated if you keep your eyes open ; and if 
you buy land that is both arable and wet enough, either by 
rainfall, subterranean water or irrigation facilities, you cannot 
possibly make a bad investment. It will be understood that 
by the word irrigable as hereafter used the writer means, 
irrigable by some of the systems mentioned in Chapter VII, 
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and not by systems actually completed, there being as yet 
little actual irrigation except at San Jacinto. 

Beginning with the lower coast division, the first colony 
enterprise we find is that of the San Diego Land and Town 
Company. This company has now upon the market the large 
tract of table-land that formed the bonus that brought the 
railroad here, all the proof that is needed of its value. There 
are in all some forty thousand acres, of which the largest and 
finest body lies south and east of National City. Upon this 
a tract of five thousand acres is now laid out in lots of five 
acres each with eighty foot streets running each way one- 
fourth of a mile apart, and the rest will be sold in quantities 
to suit purchasers. A steam motor road from San Diego, 
through National City and through this tract to the Otay 
Valley on the south, is being built and will soon be continued 
up the Otay Valley to the Otay Rancho, owned by the com- 
pany. This corporation consists almost entirely of the direc- 
tors of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, and no 
expense will be spared to make their lands suitable for fine 
residences. The whole tract is irrigable from the Sweetwater, 
Otay, Tia Juana and San Diego rivers. The first water is to 
be taken from the Sweetwater and the works are now under 
construction. Over the greater part of this plenty of water 
is had in wells at from thirty-five to eighty feet. 

Next comes Coronado Beach already mentioned and just 
placed on the market. But this is not as might be supposed 
a mere pleasure resort. There are eleven hundred acres on 
the upper island now for sale, all choice residence, gardening 
and fruit-land, leaving room for plenty of fine places outside 
of the part settled in town lots or used for bath-houses, boule- 
vards, parks, etc. Cottages are to be furnished for rent to 
families, and the hotel, lumber yard, planing mill and all other 
features of a city will soon be there. The whole tract is now 
supplied with water from the Coronado waterworks. 

Back of San Diego about eight miles, the San Diego Flume 
Company has now upon the market two thousand acres of 
fine mesa about five hundred feet above the sea. This will be 
the first part of the mesa reached by its acqueduct and water 
will be piped at once to all parts of it. The interior railroad 
line will doubtless run through or near this tract and the ar- 
rival of the water will bring upon the market several thousand 
acres of fine mesa surrounding it. The town site covers some 
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eighty acresj with large lots and villa lots surrounding it and 
is called La Mesa. 

In El Cajon the Pacific Land Bureau has for sale some five 
thousand acres of fine valley, slope and mesa, from five hun- 
dred to eight hundred feet above the sea. This can be had 
in tracts of all sizes and is being fast taken up. A town called 
Cajon in the center of the valley has also been laid put and 
lots are for sale by the same company. A large part of this 
tract is very choice orange and lemon as well as raisin land. 
Nearly the whole is irrigable from the aqueduct of the San 
Diego Flume Company, and its owners have already secured 
at low rates water for a large part of the tract. Water is also 
easily obtainable in wells from fifteen to fort feet deep. 

Just beyond on the north lies the tract of the El Cajon 
Valley Company. This company has some three thousand 
acres of fine valley and slope with a good hotel. In the 
center of the tract is a lake which will be kept full from the 
San Diego River, and made the center of a park with a 
boulevard around the lake. The whole is now for sale in 
tracts of all sizes, is symmetrically laid out and is known as 
Lakeside. The lands are of the same character as those of 
the Pacific Land Bureau, and like them, all are below the 
line of the San Diego Flume. The low lands are irrigable 
directly from the river and shallow wells reach water all over 
the greater part of it. 

Farther west about three miles is a new town just starting 
named Cowleston. This is nearly all fine red slope,, one 
hundred and sixty acres of it are laid out in town and villa 
lots. Two good hotels are now building, livery stable, black- 
smith shop and other improvements are to follow imme- 
diately. About twelve hundred acres will be laid out in five 
and ten acre tracts and plenty of land for extension is left all 
around it. The whole is irrigable from the San Diego Flume 
and water is abundant in shallow wells. • 

Upon the upper end of the Santa Maria is the new town of 
Ramona just platted and ready for sale. Like the other 
colonies it is laid out in town lots, villas and farming tracts 
and covers several thousand acres. It will have a fme hotel 
and a branch of the State University, for which the building is 
already begun. It has already a store, brickyard and hotel, 
and other improvements are intended to follow at once. 
Water is abundant here in springs and very shallow wells 
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and the whole is irrigable from Santa Maria creek which drains 
the highlands of Ballena. 

Encinitas has now considerable land for sale in small lots; 
with a German colony already started ; and Penasquitos soon; 
will be in condition to allow the purchase of small tracts.. 
Encinitas is irrigable from San Elijo creek and Penasquitos^ 
from Penasqurtos creek. 

Escondido has lately been placed upon the market in lots 
of all sizes, town, villa and farming ; some eighty buildings 
are already up with a dozen stores, a fme hotel and a college 
under way. The population is now some four hundred. 
Water is found all over the tract in wells from ten to forty 
feet, numerous springs are in the surrounding hills and the 
whole may be reached by water from the San Luis River as; 
well as from Bear Valley and Encinitas creek. 

Murrieta is a colony laid out on the Temecula Rancho. It. 
too has town lots, villa lots and farm lots of all sizes, with 
good hotel, stores, etc. It lies on either side of the California 
Southern R. R., which has a station at Murrieta. Its popu-. 
lation is now about two hundred. Water is found on the- 
greater part of it at fifteen to thirty feet. It may also 
be irrigated from Santa. Gertrudus creek, the Hot Spring^ 
creek, from tunnels in the Santa Rosa hills, and undoubtedly 
has artesian water. 

Elsinore is a colony of very recent growth several miles 
north of Murrieta upon the east shore of the largest lake in 
the county. The lake has a pleasure steamer upon it and is 
surrounded by a broad belt of fine land. The population of 
Elsinore is now about four hundred. It may be irrigated 
from the San Jacinto river and wells soon reach water over 
the greater part of it. By tunnelling the high hills across the 
lake abundance of water may also be had. At the south end 
of the lake a new tract has just been laid out called Wildo-- 
mar which will share in about all the advantages of Elsinore. 

On the San Jacinto Viejo Rancho is the colony of San 
Jacinto, The discovery of artesian water has made a rapid 
growth here, almost the whole of it being within the last two 
years. The population is now about twelve hundred. Large 
tracts of lands are here laid out in sizes to suit all purchasers. 
The whole is irrigable from the San Jacinto river, also by 
large springs, and several thousand acres are now irrigated by 
eighty-three artesian wells, one of which flows one millioi> 
five hundred thousand gallons a day. 
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The above list embraces only lands formally placed on the 
market as colonies. There are numerous other places where 
large or small tracts of very valuable land may be had at 
private bargains, but they are too numerous to mention in 
detail. Neither does this list include all the settlements or 
farming communities. These also are too numerous for sep- 
arat(5jnention,but in general it may be said that every one of the 
tracts described in chapters IV, V and VI, is the center of a 
more or less well settled region. Some of these like Ocean- 
side are already respectable towns, fast growing, and filling 
up with fine buildings, cottages, etc. This seaside resort has 
a fine beach and has tributary to it a considerable section of 
good country behind it. 

Del Mar, too, some twenty miles south upon the brink of 
the mesa that overlooks the shining sea, has a population of 
nearly two hundred with a fine beach and numerous fine 
houses and cottages already built for those who love to dwell 
beside the sounding shore. 

Julian, too, nestled in the high mountains has now a popu- 
lation of some four hundred. Most of them are interested 
in mining ; but Julian is the center of a good stock and fruit 
growing region. 

It is impossible to mention except generally many features 
of all such sections which are now necessary to make resi- 
dence comfortable in a rural district. 

Let Oceanside speak for all the rest. Though its popula- 
tion is yet but five hundred it has two hotels, one newspaper, 
four real estate offices, two meat shops, one bakery, one drug 
store, one furniture store, one paint shop, two dry goods 
stores, one milliner's store, one gun shop, one blacksmith's 
shop, one graii warehouse, the largest brickyard in the county, 
two school houses (one costing over $4,000,) one barber shop, 
one shoe shop, one church, post office, express office, telegraph 
office, two livery stables, two insurance offices, one bil- 
liard room, one. skating rink, one bowling alley, one laundry, 
two carpenter shops, steam water works, one lumber yard, one 
printing office, one eating saloon, bath houses, etc., and of 
course a candy shop. All other settlements are supplied with 
such conveniences — on a proportionate scale. 

The managers of colony enterprises however do not wait 
for growth to bring such things, but start them at once either 
by their own means or by gifts of land to others. 

In consequence of this a better hotel, school house, and a 
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dozen other things may be found on the ground before there 
is any one to use them, than would be built by natural growth 
in a city of five thousand people. For example, Escondido 
starts off with a $22,000 hotel, an $8,000 school house, a 
$7,000 church and a $70,000 college with other things in pro- 
portion. All other colony managers imitate this prudence 
and spend plenty of money upon something to make the 
place attractive or convenient, or develop resources in advance 
of settlement. 

The population of the county is now nearly twenty-five 
thousand, a gain of over twelve thousand in eighteen months 
and the ratio of its growth increases almost daily. It is quite 
generally known that California has the best school system in 
the United States. This county is no exception. There are 
now over seventy school districts, and as a new one may be 
had wherever an attendance of five children over five years 
old can be kept up, their number is fast increasing. 

Law and order reign as supreme here as anywhere in the 
United States, and nowhere are life and property any safer. 
The rough element has never been tolerated here even when 
the country was wild. With the desert on one side. Lower 
California on the other and the Pacific on the other it is not 
an easy place to escape from; and these peculiar boundaries 
have always kept it quite unattractive to the average Ameri- 
can malefactor. 



CHAPTER XII. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SAN DIEGO county has now some two hundred and sev- 
enty miles of railroad, of which nearly one-half belongs 
to the Southern Pacific and lies upon the desert. The Cali- 
fornia Southern enters the habitable part of the county at the 
western edge of the Rancho San Jacinto Nuevo and termi- 
nates at National City. The Southern Pacific is already at 
Santa Ana, but a few miles over the border of Los Angeles 
county. From there to Oceanside lies such a good country 
to run through that it cannot be long before some company 
makes the connection. 
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A new company called The San Diego Central R. R., con- 
sisting of nine of the most substantial citizens of the county 
has just been organized to run a railroad from Oceanside 
through Escondido, Bernardo, Poway and El Cajon to San 
Diego. Surveying has already begun and the road will cer- 
tainly be built within eighteen months, as the territory to be 
traversed is too rich a one to lie any longer unoccupied. It 
also brings the whole mountain belt a day nearer to market. 

A company is now formed to run a railroad from Murrieta 
to San Jacinto by way of the Hot Springs at Murrieta, and 
San Jacinto will without doubt soon have a branch road to 
the California Southern at Riverside or Perris. A steam 
motor road up the Sweetwater Valley from the town of the 
Land and Town Company below National City is. among the 
certainties of the near future, and others will run over other 
parts of the mesa. 

Lower Cialifornia for some two hundred miles below us is 
very much such a country as San Diego County, with the 
same climate and a large amount of good land scattered in 
all sorts of shapes, rising from the coast to a lofty mountain 
range on the east. It also has a high mountain rain belt 
from which plenty of water may be taken to the dry lands 
of the coast as well as numerous well watered valleys. This 
will in time be a fine country. The whole is now in the 
hands of a heavy American company called The International 
Company of Mexico, having a grant from the Mexican gov- 
ernment of eighteen million acres. This they are rapidly 
colonizing, and dozens of families are now on the way from 
Europe. A steamer to Ensenada, some sixty miles below, 
will be put on in January, and from that time progress will 
be rapid. The greater part of this fine country will be trib- 
utary to San Diego Bay and the railroads there centering. 

Several very rich gold mines have been discovered in the 
county and four are now being worked at a fine profit in the 
district around Julian. Gold bearing ledges exist in various 
parts, but as yet few attempts have been made to develop 
them properly. The mines how paying so well at Julian 
were discovered several years ago but were abandoned as of 
little value. When new owners came with more experience 
and improved methods they soon proved them highly profit- 
able. The change that proper management has wrought 
proves that in the matter of mines the resources of the county 
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are yet quite unknown, while the number of places where rich 
quartz ledges are known to exist indicates that under proper 
methods a large number of mines will soon be worked at a 
large profit. 

There are also other kinds of valuable mineral in various 
places not yet worked or even tested in any way that will 
prove whether they are profitable or not. Asbestos is found 
in abundance in the San Jacinto region; clay that makes ex- 
cellent pottery is found near Elsinore in abundance and exists 
in many other places. Lignite, so closely approaching coal 
as almost to prove a certainty of its running into it is found 
near Elsinore in a vein of great thickness. So new is every- 
thing that all such resources of the county remain compara- 
tively unexplored and its inhabitants as yet know but little 
more than strangers of its underground wealth. San Diego 
strikes the stranger at first as a treeless country. But thous- 
ands and thousands of acres of fine timber lie in the high 
mountains, and firewood is abundant enough above two 
thousand feet and along the river bottoms. Eucalyptus, pep- 
per trees, cottonwood, willow, sycamore,^ etc., can be grown in 
great quantity in a short time with a little water or without 
irrigation on low ground, and all make good firewood. 

No part of California is richer in resources of out-of-door 
amusement both winter and summer. The great number of 
days even in the wettest winter that one may spend out of 
doors added to the whole six or seven months of summer 
when one may live out of doors without tent or cover, the ease 
of travelling with a wagon or saddle-horse in all directions, 
the freedom from mud, swamps and heavy jungle, with the 
abundance of game and the comparative certainty of finding 
it make it the most delightful of countries to the large class 
to whom out-of-door amusements in a new country are the 
most important item. The game, fish, camping, sailing, rid- 
ing, driving, etc., have been fully described in my other works, 
and space compels me to refer the reader to them for a hun- 
dred things I would gladly say here. 

Hot springs, strong enough with sulphur, soda and other 
minerals to suit any one are found in various places. Some 
like those at Warner's Ranch, Murrieta and San Jacinto are 
as large as those of Arkansas, and of about the same char- 
acter. Others are smaller but hot enough and strong enough 
to please either taste or imagination. All are easily reached 
and some of the larger ones have bath-houses and accommo- 
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dations for travellers. The Murrieta springs are but three 
miles from the railroad. All of these will in time be fitted 
up in good style. 

Prices of living average about the same as in the east; some 
things being higher, others cheaper. Taxes are much less 
than in most parts of the east. Probably in the long run it 
costs less to live here, especially in the country; the difference 
in the expense of getting through the winters overbalancing 
all else. Southern California hotels and restaurants generally 
are much superior to those of the east for the same price and 
$1.00 a day here will secure as good board and room as $2.00 
will anywhere east of the Rocky Mountains and without any 
bed-bugs thrown in. 

"And what are your drawbacks?" is a question quite natu- 
rally asked, and which demands an answer. It is impossible 
to give a fair answer in the limited space allowed. In "South- 
ern California" I have answered this most fully and fairly, 
omitting nothing, not caring whether it pleased Californians 
or not, but writing only for eastern readers. This special fea- 
ture of it has, however, commanded unqualified praise from 
the California press; showing plainly that the prevailing sen- 
timent now is that the time for exaggeration has passed and 
that the truth is good enough. No more can be done here 
than to refer the reader to that work, not only for all the dis- 
advantages of the land but for a hundred other points of 
which space permits no mention here. 

There are however some things that by many who have 
never been here are considered drawbacks that are not so, 
such as the long summer of six or eight months. That feature 
of the land no resident would change if he could. Give San 
Diego county twelve inches of rain for December to April in- 
clusive, and half reasonably distributed, and without another 
drop the land will excel in production acre for acre any other 
part of the United States. Unless sufficient for vegetation 
summer rains would do more harm than good by injuring the 
dried grass and ripe crops. If sufficient the chief beauty of 
the climate would be ruined ;■ the land- would be a tropical 
jungle full of malaria with a sultry, enervating air full of 
musquitoes and other insect torments. There are other lands 
where one can spend a winter with comfort, but the chief 
glory of the California climate is that one may enjoy the 
winter and instead of running away may remain and be more 
pleased with the summer. 
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It is the only southern land where a residence is more en- 
joyable at any time of year than any where east of the 
Mississippi, and the great majority of those now covering the 
land with beautiful homes are held here as much by the sum- 
mer as by the winter. 

Neither are earthquakes a drawback. They are no more 
frequent than in the east and are generally so light that a 
stranger will not know until told that there has been one. 
Since the coming of the Americans no house or person has 
been injured in the slightest, and the only case known before 
that was the falling of an adobe tower of a church eighty 
years ago. All the other old missions built of adobe some of 
them like that of San Luis Rey with high domes and towers 
have never been injured in the hundred years they have 
stood. 

There are no Indians here that any one need fear. They 
are all brought up under the Catholic church, are generally 
industrious and trouble no one. 

Neither are there enough Chinese here to interfere with any 
deserving white person. The few there are generally find 
employment, but it is at work that interferes little with the 
whites. 

I have called San Diego county the Italy of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Though in one respect this comparison is as absurd 
as that of the newspaper poet who compared the sunset to 
the robin's brest, it is in the main correct. It is to Southern 
California what Italy is to Europe, the aggregation in its 
highest development of all its beauties and advantages. 
Whatever is beautiful, fertile, grand, sweet or noble in South- 
ert California one may find here heightened in effect by its 
more southern position and the varied elevations of its good 
land. 

There are of course some objectionable features as there are 
in every land. These may strike you all the more strongly 
because the whole of California has been so absurdly over- 
praised. Your very first contact may be with these. But 
when you stay long enough to see the solid realities of the 
land and learn that it is not to blame for your overwrought 
imagination, or the unwise enthusiasm of its friends you will 
begin to like it. Year after year an affection that you cannot 
and would not resist winds itself ever more closely around 
your soul. Life comes so easily and so naturally ; time flies 
so swiftly yet so softly. You feel the thread of life fly faster 
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from the spindle, yet you hear no whizz. There are so few 
breaks or jars in the train of comfort as the long line of cloud- 
less days rolls on ; appetite and sleep hang around you so 
wooingly in the constant out of door life that you are en- 
thralled before you know it, You feel yourself enslaved but 
in a slavery from which you would not escape. The few who 
try it are only too glad to return to their chains after spend- 
ing at their old homes, a few weeks of either winter or 
summer. 



In the New Year's number of one of the leading news- 
papers of California is a map purporting to show the agricul- 
tural, horticultural and other belts of the state. Over the 
greater part of South California, including Los Angeles 
county, are printed in large capitals the words '^ Barren Hills " 
with nothing to suggest the possible existence of even the ex- 
tensive and fertile valley of San Gabriel. Of course all lesser 
valleys are coolly obliterated in the same grand sweep. 

This is but a single specimen, and a very moderate one too, 
of a well organized and perfectly developed system of mis- 
representation which one meets in every part of California. 
The visitor who has seen something of the sort in other parts 
of the United States may think he knows something about 
misrepresentation. But nothing he has ever seen will com- 
pare with the system that envy and malignity combined with 
ignorance and stupidity have in the course of years brought to 
full maturity and lusty vigor in this State. To such an extent 
is this carried that one can believe absolutely nothing that 
one hears in any section against any other section. In fact 
you will hear some sections so berated, that it may pay you 
to go there just to see how poor a country Americans can 
exist in. Such a curiosity eleven years ago led the writer to 
leave behind him the flowery fields of Los Angeles county to 
take a look at San Diego county ; a curiosity for which ever 
since he has been devoutly thankful. 

Upon this kind of misrepresentation comes that of the 
tourist or excursionist from the east. The average tourist is 
a creature educated on newspapers and very poor ones at 
that. Born and reared in the smell of gutters and his neigh- 
bor's dinner pot he breaks loose in middle life for a few days 
from the bondage of the pavement. He would be badly 
enough lost in the rural parts even of his own state; but 
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turned loose in a land so strange as California be is like a 
gorilla in a gallery of fine arts. 

He generally writes to his home paper for the pleasure of 
seeing his name in print, or passes himself off for a regular 
correspondent of some large paper in order to get more atten- 
tion from hotel keepers. As a rule he sees little more than he 
would see at home ; his powers of observation being in exact 
proportion to his ignorance. You may see him any day rid- 
ing through San Gabriel almost in the shadow of loftier 
mountains than he has ever before seen and amid a strange 
and varied scenery, vegetation, birds and animals ; yet his 
whole time is spent in reading newspapers, or cheap novels, 
or in playing cards, or in flirting with some lady tourist, any 
thing in fact but looking out of the car window. But when 
the engine whistles for a station he is suddenly interested and 
his head quickly bobs out to gape at a hotel or a house that 
he could see a hundred times better at home. 

Deficient in the most important knowledge of a correspon- 
dent, the knowledge of what the world already knows, he 
generally writes as a little city girl on her first visit to her 
aunt in the country would write to her mother — describing 
the milking of a cow with as much detail as if the old lady 
had never seen such a thing, and quite forgetting to mention 
her aunt's health, and several other things she would like to 
know about. As long as he confines his letters to descriptions 
of buildings, to the far<i at the hotels, or to some Indian 
legend that some ass has told him about some place, he i^ 
quite a harmless and amusing little animal. But when he at 
tempts to touch upon the country as a country he is a regular 
young bronco bull in a China shop. 

In consequence of all this you can believe nothing you hear 
or read about any part of the land, either from interested or 
disinterested parties, but must go and see for yourself. You 
will hear San Diego county called a desert. Over half of it is 
so, as we have seen. So is half of Los Angeles county and 
more than three-fourths of San Bernardino county. ** A lie 
that is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies ; " and this fact 
gives currency and credit to the general statement. 

But upon two things one can rely ; 

1st. That thousands of wealthy people do not make per- 
manent homes in deserts. 

2d. That great railroads do not cross deserts for the sake 
of making a terminus in another desert. 
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